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Progressive movements are not led by majorities. 
The conception, the initiative, the forward lead, must 
come from an individual, or from a small minority. 
This is as true in educational matters as in any other 
sphere of life. As The School Journal well says: 
“No body of men are so skeptical of progress as 
teachers. They... argued against normal schools, 
condemned object teaching, laughed ai kindergartens, 
derided manual training, and predicted a short life 
to every one of them.” When one finds himself 
fairly settled in company with a majority, it is time 
to begin to look’for a higher ideal. 


Results are the strongest kind of reasons. It is 
not always easy to say why wine is a mocker, why the 
business of an actor is morally unhealtly, why self- 
seeking is self-destroying. But it is easy to see men 
mocked by wine, demoralized by theaters, and mor- 
ally ruined by personal greed. It requires no great 
intellect, no keen powers of observation, to see one’s 
spiritual and moral interests decline in direct ratio 
to the ascendency of certain other classes of interests. 
If we will dare to look for results and consequences, 


we shall not need to spend time in unsatisfactory 
philosophizing. The result is the reason why some 
things should be let alone. 


One of the best antidotes to an overweening regard 
for the actor’s “ profession” would seem to be found 
in the confessions” and “ studies ” and “ reflections” 
of the more prominent representatives of that pro- 
fession. Every once in a while one of these repre- 
sentatives tells the public of his or her way of doing 
and saying and feeling in the. actor’s line. Recently, 
for example, Ristori has been telling how to learn to 
die the different deaths that she is called to in the 
exercise of her profession. It was, she says, a 
serious matter for her to learn just how to “die 
laughing with sudden joy” and, on the other hand, 
in dying from the effects of a terrible poison, “there 
was great risk of becoming ridiculous.” Learn- 
ing how to die is a good thing in its way, as is also 
learning how to live; but in a great actor’s serious 
description of the process it is evident that there is a 
“ great risk of becoming ridiculous.” 


Shaking hands is an expression of character— 
where there is any character. There are men, and 
women too, whose hand-clasp is a welcome and a bene- 
diction, becayse of the warmth and heartiness mani- 
fested in it. And there are men, and women too, 
whose hand-touch gives a chill because of the cool- 
ness and constraint it evidences. But worst of all, in 
& man or in a woman, is the attempt to conform to 
an artificial and conventional form of hand-shaking, 
with a stiffness of the wrist and a lift of the elbow, in- 
tended to show that there is neither naturalness nor 
ease in the movement, but that “this is the style, you 
know.” When that elbow goes up with a jerk in a 
hand-shake, the estimate of the poor creature who has 
come into this fashion because of the lack of charac- 
ter to resist the social pressure goes down in the mind 
of the one who observes it. When character pre- 
dominates, it finds expression in a hearty hand-shake. 
A Christian Indian on the Cheyenne Mission, South 
Dakota, writing to a representative of the St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood, says, “ I shake hands with you 
with my heart.” That is a good way to shake hands. 
But if you have no heart, you may show that in your 
substitute for hand-shaking. 


Figurative speech is often the most truthful, as well 
as the most forcible, means of expression; but the 
form of figure which does good duty at one time 
may serve a pernicious purpose at another. It is all 
right, by what is known among rhetoricians as 
“synecdoche,” to make “ hand” stand for the work- 
man, or “sail” stand for the ship, even though sails 
and hands are but a small portion of ships and men. 
But it is not all right to take a niinor doctrine, held 
by few or many Christians, and call that Christianity. 
“ Over and over again,” says Phillips Brooks, “ men 
are telling us that they do not believe in Christianity, 
when the real thing that they do not believe in is 
something that is no essential part of Christian faith 
whatsoever.” And 80, too, it is all right by another 
figure of speech, putting one thing for another, to 





speak of the people as “the town,” or of whisky as 








“the bottle.” But it is not all right to put upon 
Christ that which he never taught and never was, 
or to denounce as Christianity that which simply 
“ makes no part of Christianity,” and “which is ab- 
solutely hostile to the spirit of Christianity itself.” 
Yet such invective forms as these are heard within 
and without the organized church. And they not 
only keep out of the fold those who belong inside of 
it, and who are really seeking the Shepherd, but they 
worry and weaken those who are within, and who 
ought to be an example of strength to those who are 
without. 





A DOMINEERING SPIRIT. 


To “ domineer” is, literally, to exercise control or 
mastery ; but, in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
the man who domineers is one who has no mastery 
over himself, but who wants to show his mastery over 
somebody else. Dominion is God-given power ; but 
domineering is evidence of an utter lack of God-like- 
ness in the use of power. He who has a right ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities of dominion cannot 
domineer over any person or creatire in the realm of 
his dominion. Domineering is utterly incompatible 
with the sense of right dominion. 

The domineering spirit manifests itselt in weak 
men and women in every position and grade of life, 
from the sovereign on the throne to the head-servant 
in the kitchen, and to the owner of a horse or a dog 
in the lowest walk in life. And, wherever this spirit 
exists, it is a sign of weakness, and not of strength, 
God gave man dominion over the lower animals, but 
God authorized no domineering over any beast or 
bird in subjection to man, God gives man dominion 
in various spheres of social life,—spheres of state, and 
church, and school, and family, of practical business, 
and of mere manual labor,—but God holds man re- 
sponsible for the measure, the manner, and the spirit, 
in which he exercises his deputed authority. Only 
as man forgets the source of his authority, and lacks 
fitness for its exercise, does he domineer over: God’s 
subjects, instead of serving God in his exercise of 
right dominion. Yet many a man is thus forgetful 
and thus incompetent, and therefore it is that it can 
be so truly said of one who domineers in his realm of 
dominion : 

“But man, proud man! 
Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep.” 


As a rule, the greater the man the less show of 
power, on his part, in his bearing toward those who 
are in his realm of dominion. Greatness shows itself 
in the reserve of power beyond its manifest exercise, 
A really great man, in any sphere of life, puts a sub- 
ordinate man at his ease in an interview with him, 
while a man of small caliber causes those who approach 
him to suffer under a sense of being counted by him 
as in some sense his inferiors. It was a well-known 
fact, in the days of African slavery, that the harshest 
tyranny over a gang of blacks was likely to be exer- 
cised by one who was himself a slave, and who, having 
never controlled himself, was unfitted to control others. 
And the same principle prevails in every realm of 
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dominion,—the smaller the man in authority, the 
greater his liability to domineer over those in his 
sphere. A domineering spirit is inconsistent with 
greatness. 

The nearer the brute a man is, the surer he is to 
misuse the brutes who are under him, A horse fares 
better in the care of a man of character and refine- 
ment than at the hands of a degraded hireling, who 
has the power of cursing and beating the horse which 
he is set to drive. And many a dog cringes and suf- 
fers under the scowls and kicks of his inferior owner, 
Who knows nothing of the true power and privilege of 
@minion beyond the opportunity of domineering. 
The whole brute creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now, because of the curse of the domineer- 
ing spirit in the realm of God-given dominion. 

Sad as it is to see domineering in the sphere of 
civil or of military rule, or in the sphere of mastery 
over brutes, it is yet more pitiable to see a little child 
domineered over by a petty tyrant in the school or in 
the family. A child is, in the providence of God, under 
the authority of a parent or a teacher, and the one thus 
set in authority has dominion from God, to be exer- 
cised in accountability to God; but neither parent 
nor teacher is entitled to domineer over the child, and 
the spirit of domineering is offensive to God, and in- 
jurious alike to him who exercises it and to him over 
whom it is exercised. Incalculable harm results to 
- children in the school and in the family by the domi- 
neering spirit exercised by teachers and parents. The 
children are held back from progress, their characters 
are stunted, their sense of justice outraged, and their 
views of life perverted, by the shameless and in- 
excusable domineering over them by those who were 
given the opportunity of developing and training 
them, but who were unequal to the opportunity. And, 
if it were possible, the erring parents or teachers suf- 
fer even more than the children through the exercise 
of this spirit of domineering. 

- Domineering grows out of a mistaken view of the 
limits of dominion ; and this is peculiarly the case in 
the treatment of children. A parent supposes that 
his children at least have been given to him, and that, 
because he has dominion over them, he can treat them 
as he pleases. A teacher thinks similarly of the chil- 
dren put under his control, for the purpose of their 
education and training. He feels that, having do- 
minion over them thus far for the time being, he can 
exercise that dominion unhindered, But both parent 
and teacher are to remember that the child has a 
sphere of dominion as well as themselves, and that 
their dominion is not to interfere with his dominion. 
_ God gives to no man dominion over another man’s 
individuality and truest personality. Every child 
comes into the world fresh from God, with its own 
peculiar identity and distinctive self, as apart from 
every other human being in the universe. While 
that child is brought under the dominion of parent 
and teacher and civil ruler, their dominion over the 
child is to be exercised in view of its dominion over 
itself, and not to the doing away with that dominion 
over its inner personality, which it has received from 
God, and for which it is responsible to God. He who 
recognizes a child as a representative of God, and as 
a charge from God, will honor that child’s individu- 
ality, and will give deference to that child’s domain 
of his sacred personality: he will not domineer over 
the child. To despise the child's personal dominion, 
or to trench upon it, is to domineer in a realm where 
the child is responsible only to God. A child will 
resent domineering from parent or teacher, because 
God mever authorized domineering over any creature 
of his by any creature. A child who perceives that 
one who is over him in the home or in the school has 
respect for his rights in his own realm of dominion, 
will be all the readier to respect the rights of the 
one above him in the parent’s or the teacher’s realm 
of dominion. 
Most contemptible of all is domineering in the 
closest and holiest of relations,—in the marriage life. 


often seems to think that there is no other head than 
his in the house, and“that therefore there is no room 
for a Wife’s dominion over her own personality, her 
own opinions, her own tastes and preferences and 
moods of feeling, and her own conscience. He even 
feels entitled to disregard’ her prejudices, to freat 
lightly her counsel or cautions, to fail of giving honor 
to her sentiments and convictions, and to hold closely 
and sharply to his view of any question at issue, 
despite her counter views, without even an effort at 
an open-minded examination of the question in its 
discussion with her as an equal, if not, indeed, as a 
superior. This is domineering of an inexcusable kind. 
It is true in this sphere, as in every other, that the 
domineering Spirit is a sign of weakness and of small- 
ness, and that the larger-minded the man the surer 
he is to be free from domineering over his wife, and 
to be prompt and hearty in his recognition of her 
rights, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of 
her help to him in his best endeavors through her 
individuality and independence and her womanly 
instincts. Even the man who is positive in his con- 
victions and outspoken in expression of his opinions 
in his ordinary ways with others, is deferential to the 
personality of his wife or of his child in proportion 
to his own love and largeness. 

Domineering cannot accompany goodness or great- 
ness. It is an accompaniment only of littleness of 
nature, and of false views of power and dominion. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


“ Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights;” but there are 
differences in God’s gifts to man, differences in their 
value and in their costliness, A Philadelphia corres- 
pondent seems to be in sdme confusion of mind at this 
point, as shown in his following letter of criticism : 


I was painfully disappointed, after reading your glorious 
article on ‘‘ The Costliness of God’s Free Gifts,” to find that you 
had omitted the principal one—LAND—the one on which all 
the evils complained of in your article seem to be dependent. 
But believing, as you seem to be on the right road, that you will 
soon “ git there,” I remain yours for justice. 


After man’s fall God said of the “land,” “ Cursed be 
the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all 





the days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it 


located. Yet in view of the changes which have taken 


place in that region in the intervening centuries,areader - 


of lesson-notes is liable to be in doubt whether a writer is 
speaking of the country as it is, or asit was. A lady 
teacher in Pennsylvania, who is thus perplexed, writes 
for information as follows : 


Ido not understand the geography of our lesson for Feb- 
ruary 3, as explained in the first paragraph of Dr. Geikie’s 
Lesson Story. He speaks of Ur of the Chaldees as having been, 
about 4000 B.C., “ a port on the Persian Gulf, though the rise 
of the land and the formation of a river delta has long made 
it far inland.” In the same paragraph he speaks ot inserip- 
tions discovered at Tello, ‘‘ neag the mouth of the Euphrates,” 
the present mouth, I suppose. Yet, on looking at the map, one 
would suppose that the site of Tello would have been sub- 
merged at the time when the gulf ran up as far as Mugheir. 


That the alluvial plein which we call Babylonia has 
been the gradual creation of many thousands of years, 
is proven both by the geological evidence, by the state- 
ments of the monuments, and by observation of what is 
occurring every year. The Tigris and the Euphrates, 
instead of uniting to form the Shatt-el-Arab, a river of 
between thirty-five and forty miles in length, each 
emptied independently into what we now call the Per- 
sian Gulf. The evidence of this is from various sources. 
Sennacherib, who reigned B. C. 705-669, in the account 
of his campaign against Elam, says he encamped in the 
vicinity of Babsalimeti, on the Euphrates, then the most 
southern city of all Babylonia, and lying only six or 
seven miles from the sea. The Roman geographer Pliny 
the elder, writing in the first century of our era, says 
that formerly the Euphrates debouched into the sea. 
Ritter, the great German geographer, says that, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, B.C. 331, the two great 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates still flowed into the gulf 
without uniting, From the cuneiform inscriptions we 
learn that the river Karun (the Ulai of the Old Testament, 
the Eulsus of the classical writers), instead of flowing 
into the united rivers, debouched directly into the ocean. 
Friedrich Delitzsch therefore is quite right in saying 
(in his Wo Lag das Paradies? pp. 40,175) that since 
B. C. 600 there has been formed in southern Babylonia 
a river delta of alluvial soil, some thirty-five to forty 
miles in length, from north to south. Professor Mas- 
pero, of the University of Paris, believes that at the 
time of the first settlement of Babylonia the coast-line 
lay from a hundred and thirty to a hundred and fifty 
miles farther north than it now does. Mr. William K. 
Loftus, in his “Chaldea and Susiana” says: “Since 
the commencement of our era there has been an in- 
creasement at the extraordinary rate of a mile in about 
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bring forth to thee.” God never cursed air, or light, or 
water, as he cursed land, hence land is not to be classed 
with these gifts as one of God’s free gifts for all. The 
Sunday School Times should be read in conjunction with 
the Bible, in order to get at the full meaning of its 
editorials, 


Many questions concerning the geography of the an- 
cient world in the days of Abraham have found solution 
through modern researches in the East, but many other 
questions are still unanswered. The location of Ur of 
the Chaldees was long in doubt, while several wrong sites 





The husband, claiming to be the head of the house, 


were suggested for it; but now it seems to be definitely 


seventy years, which far exceeds the growth of any other 
delta. This rapid increase is accounted for by the de- 
posit of the river mud in the confined basin of the gulf, 
where, instead of being washed away by currents, as in 
an open ocean, it is driven back by the returning tide, 
and formed into a gently shelving bank, perceptible at a 
considerable distance from the erabouchure of therivers ” 
(p. 282). SirHenry Rawlinson calculates that in earlier 
times the gain of the land upon the water must have been 
still more rapid than at present, amounting to an English 
mile every thirty years, as the coast was even shallower 
than it is at present. If we calculate at this rate the 





increase between 2000 B. C. and 600 B. C.,—that is, from 
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the time of Abraham to that of Nebuchadrezzar, we find 
for the earlier date a coast-line which is indicated by the 
more northern dotted line on the map given on the oppo- 
site page. The more southern dotted line gives Delitzsch’s 
calculation for 600 B.C. The relative positions of Tello 
and the site of Ur are indicated on this map. 








EARLY WINTER. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


Brown grass, picked out with red of bushes, tones 
Of silver on the fences; russet, bronze, 

The leaves of oaks and beeches; mystic black 
Where pools of water lie, and edged thereround 
The ghostly glamor of the shallow ice. 

Above, a gray-white monody of sky, 

And all between the heaven and earth a mist 
Of fine, fast-falling snow that makes a veil 
Wherethrough you see a mystery, a blend 

Of winter colors to a perfect whole 

That lifts the heart with beauty, does atone 
For long-withholden loveliness of June. 


Hartford, Conn, 


4 





THE OLDEST COSMOGONY. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. FRITZ HOMMEL. 


“And God said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters, And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament: and it was so” 
(Gen. 1: 6, 7). 

This verse, from the first biblical account of the crea- 
tion, becomes intelligible to us through the Babylonian 
view of the universe; for the heavenly waters beyond 
the starry heaven or firmament stands there for*the great 
and immeasurable region of the Ether, the so-called 
“ocean of the heavens” (Bab., i-gurra, or simply gurra ; 
synonymous is zu-ab, Semitized as apsd; Heb., ephes), 
the dwelling of the highest god. It is, therefore, not 
the water from which the fertilizing rains come; for 
these arise from the clouds under the firmament, from 
the region between the firmament and the earth, belong- 
ing to the god of air and of tempest (Bab., Jn-lilla and 
Imma, or, in later terminology, Bél and Rammén). But 
the expression “ocean of the heavens ”’ is, first of all, a 
picture of the luminous ether, in which the barks of the 
gods are conceived as floating. This heavenly ocean 
prolongs itself below the horizon and under the earth,— 
which last was conceived as a hollow, overturned boat, 
—and mingles its waters unobserved with the waves of 
the actual ocean, which surrounds the earth. The sun 
also emerges daily from this lower part of the celes- 
tial ocean, to continue every evening again its noc- 
turnal course in it, as the sun of night or of the 
south, beneath the hollow of the earth. Here also is 
found the region of Hades, or Sheol (Bab., shtilu, shélu, 
from shu’dlu); and in an island in the midst of the waters 
of death lies the paradise of the blessed. For this rea- 
son the southern, invisible culmination of the sun was 
called by the Babylonians shelinu, which, possibly, has 
passed over into Hebrew as shilén, shilé ; and a secon- 
dary name of the departed spirits is she/d ; that is, “ He 
who is from Sheol.” 





The World according to Babylonian Conception." 


The oldest triad of Babylonian divinities—Anu (or, 
“more exactly, Anum), Bel, and Ea—is reflected in this 


primitive cosmogonic view, since Anum, the god of heaven, . 


is identical with the celestial ocean I have spoken of. 
The oldest form of this name is Anun, or simply Nun ; 
and therefore also the focus of Babylonian religion, the 





1 Nore.—This diagram, bgsed upon Jensen’s ijlustration in his 
“ Kosmologie,”’ does not accompany the author's manuscript, but is 
inserted in order to elucidate the text.—Tur Epitor. 

a, The heavenly ocean ; b, the firmament ; c, the actual ocean ; d, 
the earth ; ¢, the waters of death ; /, the paradise of the blessed. 





holy city of Eridu, at the “mouths of the rivers” 
(Euphrates and Tigris), was originally called Nun-ki ; 
that is, “place of the celestial ocean.” Anu’s son is 
In-lilla (“lord of the air”), the god of the air, or Bélu 
(“lord,” simply). His kingdom is the great space be- 
tween the surface of the earth and the firmament 
stretched above it in form of a half-circle. Bel’s son, 
finally, is Ea (older form, Jn-%i, “lord of the earth’’), 
the god of earth and water, who is also conceived as the 
god of the water-deeps below the earth. The name Ea 
(originally J’a; that is, “ dwelling”) occurs in Babylonian 
proper names, as Mr. Pinches has recently shown ; also 
in the Semitized form: Ya’u (hence the Greek trans- 
literation Aos). This Semitic form of the name, notably 
enough, corresponds as closely as possible with the He- 
brew Yah, Yahu. Iq there not a monotheistic strain 
running through the whole religious literature of the old 
Babylonians? And did not the forefathers of the 
Hebrews, according to their own traditions, go forth out 
of “ Ur of the Chaldees”’ ? 

We turn back, however, to the Babylonian genealogy of 
the gods. We have seen that in the series Anu, Bel, Ea, 
Merodach is the expression of the Babylonian view of 
the origin of the world (cosmogony): above the firma- 
nent the celestial ocean (Anu); beneath, between the 
firmanent and the earth, the region of the air (Bel); then 
the earth surrounded by the terrestrial ocean (Ea) ; and, 
finally, the rising sun emerging out of this ocean, or the 
horizon of the earth (Merodach). 

Have we a right, to speak of this as the oldest 
cosmogony? Is this view so very old? Is it stated 
in the oldest Babylonian texts? And if it be so, are 
those very texts the oldest religious documents that we 
know in the literature of the race? Are there no others 
that show us similar conceptions, and rival the Baby- 
lonian in antiquity and originality ? 

The first question we can answer affirmatively. From 
the Sumerian inscriptions of King Gudea, which date 
back about three thousand years B.C., and were set 
up by the famous “ priest-king” of Sirgulla, we learn that 
Anu, In-lilla (Bel), and In-ki (Ea) stand at the head of the 
Pantheon in this genealogical (and cosmogonic) order. 
In the passage referred to the spouse of In-lilla also is 
named with the cognomen Nin-ghar-sagga, ‘“‘ Lady of the 
Mountain,” meaning the clouds regarded as mountains. 
And since the Sumerian inscriptions of the kings of 
Sirgulla, who reigned before Gudea, as well as those in 
Semitic speech by the kings of Agadi (Akkad), who 
reigned in northern Babylonia about 3800 B. C., exhibit 
exactly the same names of deities as do the Gudea texts, 
we are taking no great risk in assuming that already, 
at the beginning of the fourth millenium before our era, 
there prevailed the same view as to their genealogical 
order. Of itself the writing of the old name of Mero- 
dach, Gal-Limma, “Hero (?) of the ram-god,” proves 
that he has long been conceived of as the son of the ram- 
god Ea. Furthermore, all the texts, especially the 
religious literature collected by Assur-bani-pal (668-626 
B. C.), whose substance is probably older’ than even 
the Gudea inscriptions, indicate that the celestial god 
always stood at the head of the system; that Bel, the 
god of the air and clouds, dwelling between the celestial 
ocean and the earth, was his son; and that Ea, the god 
of earth and water, with his offspring Merodach, Istar, 
Nergal (or, Nindar), and Ghanna (the Istar of the Nine- 
vites), came next as gods of the sun and the planets. 

But this cosmogonic conception, which supplies the 
key to the correct understanding of Genesis 1 : 6;7, must 
be far more ancient than the beginning of the fourth 
millenium B.C. It is found in just the same arrange- 
ment and logical succession among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and that in their oldest mythological text of 
which we know, the inscriptionsion the pyramids of the 
fifth and sixth dynasties, which belong to B.C. 3000- 
2500. In various passages of these we find the following 
cosmogonic genealogy of the gods: Tum (written with 
the hieroglyph of the carriage or “‘ sledge” in which the 
gods traverse the celestial ocean); his son Shu, the god 
of the air, and his spouse Tef-nut; Shu’s son Seb, the 
god of the earth, and his spouse Nut, a female personifi- 
cation of the celestial ocean (also called Nun, Nu, by the 
Egyptians); finally, the children of the earth-god Osiris 
(closely akin to the god of the sun, called Ra or Ré, and 
also designated as the son of Seb); Isis, Set (a hostile 
deity, like the Babylonian Nergal), and» Nephthys 
(Egyptian, Nebt-hat), the sister and spouse of the last, as 
Isis is the sister and spouse of Osiris. That in this 
genealogy Tum is nothing but a double of the primal 
mythologic conception Nun, “the célestial ocean,” and 
does not yet, as in later times, stand for the setting 
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Egyptian literature, where simply Nun (instead of Tum) 
stands at the head of the list of deities ; and it is con- 
firmed by the express statement of a commentary on the 
Book of the Dead, where Tum and Nun are given as the 
equivalents of each other. With the Egyptians, there- 
fore, as well as the Babylonians, we find the same mytho- 
logic system, with the celestial ocean under the name 
Nun at its head. In both, the gods of air and of earth 
occupy the second and third places (or, if we include 
their spouses, the second and fourth). In both, four sun 
and planet deities complete the system. If we farther 
add that a Babylonian cognomen of Ea was Sibba “ the 
good”’ (from the older Dugga), as with the Egyptians 
the earth-god is called Seb that his spouse was designated 
by the Babylonians as Dam-gal-Nunna, “ great spouse 
of Nun” (or the celestial ocean), as by the Egyptians as 
Nu-t (feminine of Nun, Nu, therefore likewise the wife of 
Nun); and that the ideogram (or pictorial writing) for 
the first son of the god of earth is made up with both 
people out of the signs for “dwelling” and “eye,” 
which, however, only with the Babylonians, gives a cor- 
rect sense,—it is clear that all of these coincidences can- 
not be the result of chance. A series, starry heaven, 
air, earth, any ancient people could have hit upon inde- 
pendently of others, and possibly also upon the idea that 
the sun comes up from behind the earth, and therefore 
is its son. But the view of an ocean above the stars 
which extends beneath the earth is so peculiar and 
original that it is hard to conceive that two peoples, 
without knowledge one of the other, could both have 
hit upon it, 

We therefore are shut up to the inference, which 
coincides exactly with the biblical tradition, that the 
ancient Egyptians, in hoary antiquity, traveled from 
, Babylonia to the banks of the Nile, and brought thither 
with them the fundamental elements of their culture 
from Babylonia, which they developed farther in their 
own way. To the very first among those elements be- 
longs that cosmogonic system which I have exhibited to 
my readers. It must have been already elaborated in 
Babylonia before the future colonists of Egypt had left 
the soil of Babylon,—long, therefore, before the first of 
the pyramid tombs of Egypt had been erected, and the 
first hieroglyphs had been engraved upon an Egyptian 
monument. But, even thus early, two peoples of differ- 
ent speech lived together in Babylonia,—the Sumerians, 
whom we find later, but still in very ancient times, driven 
back into southern Babylonia; and the Semites, who 
were pressing upon them from the north. It is, however, 
a blending of Sumerian and Semitic views of religion 
that presents itself in this oldest of cosmogonies. As 
the Sumerian formulas of incantation teach us, the Su- 
merians originally knew only of a dualism of heaven 
and earth. The interposition of a god of air and the 
clouds, the later Bel (“‘ Lord” by pre-eminence), is an 
enlargement of ideas traceable to Semitic influence, 
Notably enough, a famous Chinese and Egyptian scholar, 
Victor von Strauss, in his work on the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, designated the insertion of an air- 
god Shu between the gods of heaven and of earth asa 
secondary development, although one achieved long 
before the age of the pyramids, although he had no 
notion of the likeness to the facts in the Babylonian 
system. It was therefore at the time when the Egyp- 
tians reached the Nile delta,—and that, as we shall see, 
was not long before the date of the third of Manetho’s 
dynasties,—still in pretty fresh recollection, that the 
air-god had been newly received into the originally 
Sumerian genealogy of the gods. : 

‘A highly notable confirmation of this view con- 
cerning the origin of the Egyptian civilization is sup- 
plied through the recent excavation of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. In one instance he found that the famous ter- 
raced pyramid at Méddm actually belongs, as had been 
conjectured, to Pharaoh Snefru (beginning of the fourth 
millenium B. C.), and that it consisted of a “ mastaba” 
with seven terraces. erected over it. This is new evi- 
dence of the truth of my view given in my “ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria,” that the seven-terraced 
temples of Babylonia, which also, and as early as 
the times of King Gudea, contained a tomb (gégunu), 
were the prototypes of the Egyptian pyramids, Then 
he discovered, in the lesser tombs connected with the 
pyramid of Méddm, the remains of a period of civiliza- 
tion which antedates the era of the pyramids, and seems 
to connect itself directly with the civilization of Babylo- 
nia. On account of the importance of this fact, I quote 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s own, words : 

“ But the most attractive matter was the study of the 
inscriptions on the tombs, which show us the earliest 





sun, results from various other passages of the oldest 


forms of the hieroglyphs yet known. ... We have no re- 
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mains certainly dated older than these; and the objects 
used as hieroglyphs here must have been already long 
familiar for them to have been used for signs, They 
therefore lead us back to the third dynasty, or even 
earlier times; and they show us varjous. objects which 
are as yet quite unknown to us till much later ages... . 
Some matters point [as said before] to a stage which 
passed away soon after. The sign for a seal is not a 
scarab or a ring, but a cylinder of jasper, set in gold ends, 
and turning on a pin attached to a necklace of stone 
beads. Oylinders are often met with in early times, but 
died out of use almost entirely by the eighteenth dynasty, 
is points to a connection with Babylonia in early 
mes.,.. And some suggestion of the original home of 
 -worht culture near the sea is made by the signs for 
water being all black or dark blue-green. This is a 
color that no one living on the muddy Nile would ever 
associate with water; rather should we suppose it to 
have originated from the clear waters of the Red Sea.” 
Besides this, Mr. Petrie lays stress upon the different 
methods of burial in those graves,—the people of note 
with bodies stretched at full length, as became the rule 
in Egypt for all classes from the fourth dynasty onward, 
but the most, and especially people of the lower classes, 
with bent knees, exactly as in the well-known tombs of 
Ur in Chaldea, described by Mr. Tyler. Mr. Petrie 
thinks he is justified in inferring from this circumstance 
that “here is clearly a total difference in beliefs, and 
probably also in race,” and proceeds (p. 146): 
.- “Ts it likely that the bulk of the people should have 
resisted this change for some eight hundred years, and 
then have suddenly adopted it in two or three genera- 
tions? Does not this rapid adoption of the upper-class 
custom between the beginning of the fourth dynasty 
and the immediately succeeding times suggest that the 
dynastic race did not enter Egypt till shortly before we' 
find their monuments? At least, the notion that the 
stages preceding the known monuments should be sought 
* outside of Egypt, and that this is the explanation of the 
dearth of objects before the fourth dynasty, is strength- 
ened by the change of custom and belief we then find.” 
. The question, therefore, as to the antiquity of the view 
as to “waters above the firmament,” or a “celestial 
ocean” above the stars, which we find in Genesis 1: 6, 7, 
earries us back to ages which lie before the dawn of his- 
tory, but none the less come forward with ever greater 
glearness before our astonished gaze. And what a ful- 
ness of poetry does there not lie in this primeval pic- 
ture! The deep-blue ether beyond the star-sown firma- 
ment, and. the bark of the sun floating therein solitary 
ahd majestic, whose hieroglyphs with the Egyptians 
designated the god of the heavens (latterly of the sun), 
Tum, while the very same signs with the Babylonians 
represented in writing the deity Dun, or Damu, which 
figures occasionally as the synonym of the God of 
heaven, Anu. 


. University of Munich. 





GOD’S NEARNESS. 
BY CHARLES MACNAMARA. 


It is not high above the stars God walks, 
Removed far from all my grief and care ; 
It is not from an unknown height he looks, 
And listens to the pleading of my prayer. 


But, all bis ageless strength about me cast, 

He walks with me these pathways lone and dim, 
His mighty, mighty love close bent to hear 

The faintest thought my soul breathes out to him. 


Arnprior, Ont, 





MORE THAN CONQUERORS. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


It is the privilege and duty of every believer in Christ 
to live victoriously. No one can ever reach noble char- 
acter without sore cost in pain and sacrifice. |] that is 
beautiful and worthy in life must be won in struggle. 
The crowns are not put upon men’s heads through 
caprié or favoritism. They are the reward of victorious 
achievement. We can make life easy, in a way, if we 
‘will, by shirking its battles, by refusing to grapple with 
its antagonisms; but in this way we never can make 
anything beautiful and worthy of our life. We may 
‘keep alongshore with our craft, never pushing out into 
deep waters; but then we shall never discover new 
worlds, nor learn the secret of the sea. We may spare 
ourselves from costly service and great sacrifice, saving 
our own life from hardships, risk, and waste, but we 





shall miss the blessing which can come only through 


the losing of self. ‘‘ No cross, no crown,” is the law of 
spiritual attainment. : 
“ He who hath never a conflict hah never a victor’s palm, 

And only the toilers know the sweetness of rest and calm,” 
Therefore God honors us when he sets us in places where 
we must struggle. He is giving us an opportunity to 
win the best honors and the richest blessings. And yet 
he never makes life so hard for us that we cannot live 
victoriously through the help which he is ready to 
give. 

This lesson applies to temptation. Not one of us can 
miss temptation, but we need never fail nor fall in it. 
Never yet was child of God in any terrible conflict with 
the Evil One in which he could not overcome. There 
is a wonderful word in one of Paul’s Epistles which we 
should write in letters of gold on our chamber walls: 
“ There hath no temptation taken you but such as man 
can bear: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with 
the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye may 
be able to endure it.” No one need ever say, “I cannot 
endure this temptation, and must yield and fall.” This 
is never true, We need never fail, Christ met the 
sorest temptations, but he was always victorious, And 
now this tried and all-conquering Christ is by our side 
as we meet and endure our temptations, and we cannot 
fail when he is with us. It is possible, too, for us to 
turn temptations into blessings. A conquered sin be- 
comes a new strength in our life. 

The lesson applies also to whatever in our environ- 
ment makes life hard. Sometimes we find ourselves in 
conditions of living in which it seems impossible for us 
to grow into strength and beauty of character. This is 
true of many young people in the circumstances in 
which they are born, and in whieh they must grow up. 
They find about them the limitations of poverty. They 
cannot get the education they seem to need to fit them 
for anything better than the most ordinary career. They 
envy other young people who have so much better op- 
portunities. But these limitations, which seem to make 
fine attainments impossible, ofttimes prove the very 
blessings through which nobleness is reached. Early 
hardships is the best school for training men. 

Sometimes it is poor health that appears to make it 
impossible to live-grandly, at least to do much in the 
world. But this is not an insuperable barrier. Many 
people who have been invalids all their life have grown 
into rare sweetness of spirit, and have lived in the world 
in a way to make it better, and to leave influences of 
blessing behind them when they went away. Many a 
“shut-in” has made a narrow room and a chamber of 
pain the center of heavenly life, whose benedictions 
have gone far and wide, At least, there is no condition 
of health in which one cannot live victoriously in one’s 
spirit, if not physically. One can be brave, cheerful, 
accepting one’s limitations, praising God in sickness and 
in pain, sure always that what God wills is best, and that 
he whosings his little song of joy and praisein his prison 
is pleasing God and blessing the world. 

Sometimes that which makes life bard is in one’s own 
nature. Passions are sirong; temper seems uncontrol- 
lable; the affections are embittered so that meekness 
and gentleness appear to be impossible; or the disposi- 
tion is soured so that one finds it hard to be loving and 
sweet. The fault may be in one’s early training, or the 
unhappy temper may be an inheritance. None of us 
come into the world saints, and ofttimes there are tenden- 
cies in one’s childhood’s home, or one’s early years, 
which give the wrong bias to the life. A few years later 
one awakes to find the nature misshapen, distorted, with 
the unlovely elements prominent and dominant. 

Must one go through life to the end thus marred, with 
disposition spoiled, quick tempered, with appetites and 
passions uncontrollable? Not at all, In these things 
we may be “more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.” The grace of Christ.can take the most un- 
lovely life and change it into beauty. Saintliness is im- 
possible to none, where the grace of God is allowed to 
work freely and thoroughly. 

Many persons find in their own homes the greatest 
obstacle in becoming beau.iful and gentle‘in life.. Home 
ought to be the best place in the world in which to grow 
into Christlikeness, There, all the influences should be 
inspiring and helpful. It ought to be easy to be sweet 
in home’s sacredness. Everything good ought there to 
find encouragement and stimulus. All home training 
should be towards “whatsoever things are lovely.” 
Home should be life’s best school. What the conserva- 
tory is to the little plant or flower, that finds warmth, 
good soil, and gentle culture there, growing there into 
sweet loveliness, home should be to the young life that 





‘is born into it, and grows up within its doors. But not 


all home life is ideal, Not inall homes is it easy to live 
sweetly and beautifully. Sometimes the atmosphere is 


‘unfriendly, cold, cheerless, chilling. It is hard to keep 


the heart gentle and kindly in the bitterness that creeps 


into the home life. | 


But no matter how sadly a home may fail in its love 
and helpfulness, how much there may be in it of sharp- 
ness and bitterness, it is the mission of a Christian always 
to be sweet, to overcome the hardness, to live victoriougly. 
This is possible, too, through the help of Christ. 

These are only illustrations of this lesson. Many of 
us have uncongenial conditions in which we must live. 
But, whatever the circumstances, we may live Chris- 
tianly. God will never allow us to be put in any place 
in which, through the help of his grace, we cannot be 
good and beautiful Christians. Limitations, if we rightly 
use them, only help to make our life more earnest, more 
beautiful. A recent writer calls attention to the fact that 
every musical string is musical because it is tied at both 
ends, and must vibrate in limited measure of distance. 
Cut the string, and let it fly loose, and it no more gives 
out musical notes. Its musicalness depends upon its 
limitations. So it is with many human lives; they be- 
come capable of giving out sweet notes only when they 
are compelled to move in restraint. f 

This lesson applies also to experiences of misfortune, 
adversity, sorrow. Paul speaks of himself in one place 
as “sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” His life could 
not be crushed. His joy could not be quenched, his 
songs could not be hushed. We must all meet trial in 
some form, but one need never be overwhelmed by it. 
Yet it is very important that we know how, as Chris- 
tians, we should endure sorrow. Do we meet it vi¢to- 
riously? We cannot help weeping, Jesus wept, and 
tears are sacred when love for our friends and love for 
Christ mingle in them. But our tears must not be rebel- 
lious, “Thy will be done” must breathe through our 
sobbings and cries like the melody of a sweet song in a 
dark night of storm. 

Sorrow hurts some lives. Itembittersthem. It leaves 
them broken, disheartened, not caring more for life. 
But this is not the Christian way. We should accept 
sorrow, however it may come to us, as bringing with it a 
fragment of God’s sweet will for us, as bringing also some 
new revealing of divine love. We should meet it quietly, 
reverently, careful not to miss the blessing it brings to 
us. Then we should rise up and go on with our work 
and duty. Some hands are left hanging down after grief 
has come. “I do not care any more for life,” men are 
sometimes heard to say. “I have no interest in my 
business, since my wife died. I want to give it all up.” 
But that is not victorious living. Sorrow absolves us 
from no duty, no responsibility. Our work is not 
finished because our friend’s work is done. God’s plan 
goes on for our life, though for the life dearest to us it 
has ended. We dare not lose a day forsorrow. “ Let 
us dry our tears and go on,” wrote a Christian man to 
his friend, after a sore bereavement. That is the true 
spirit. 

We ought to live more earnestly than ever after grief 
has touched our hearts. Our life has been enriched by 
the experience. Tears leave the soil of the heart more 
fertile. The experience of sorrow teaches us many les- 
sons, We are wiser afterward, more thoughtful, better 
fitted to be guide and helper to others, prepared espe- 
cially to be comforters of those who, after us, are passing 
through affliction. Instead, therefore, of letting our 
hands hang down in despairing weakness, we should rise 
up quickly, fresh from our new anointing, and hasten on 
to the duty that waits for us. 

Thus all Christian life should be victorious, We 
should never allow ourselves to be defeated in any ex- 
perience that may come tous. With Christ to help us, 
we need never fail, but may even be more than conquerors, 


“ A sacred burden is the life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 
Standup and walk beneath it stedfastly ; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


Philadelphia. 





TWO WAYS OF GETTING READY FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


Eight o’clock Sunday morning the mother calls at the 
foot of the stairs peremptorily, ‘‘ Children, get up quick! 
It’s time for Sunday-school.” 

The tardy sleepers make no stir, The drowsy eyes 
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close again, if, indeed, they had opened at all; and in 
half an hour the call comes again, this time more petu- 
Jantly still: “Children, if you don’t get up this minute, 
I’li be up there!” 

The little ones do not care to have a visit from mother 
when she is in this mood, and so they rise slowly, yawn- ' 
ing and fretting. Once they are downstairs, the mother 
begins her real task. 

“Come right here and get washed ! 
late!” 

She then makes an attack, rapidly, not gently. There 
are wry faces, and much whimpering, and a good deal of 
scolding, before the scrubbing is suspended. The ears, 
so full of inviting little creases, and the rough, brown 
knuckles, are at last clean. 

‘ “OQ mama, you do pull so!” screams Mamy. 

Well, hold your head still, then!” is the answer, 
while another sweep of the cruel comb through the brown 
hair brings tears to the eyes and spiteful words to the 
lips of the little victim. 

A smart rap from the stronger of the two compels the 
sufferer to submit, until the curls hang about the neck in 
regular order, but with an appearance of having wept 
themselves, so wet are they. 

“Hold your hands still!” cries the mother, while the 
penknife slips, all too easily, into the pink, sensitive 
finger-tips, in its hasty work. There are cross words on 
each side as the dresses are buttonéd and a missing rib- 
bon is hunted up. Breakfast is swallowed in haste, and 
at last the children are off for Sunday-school,—clean, to 
be sure, in ruffled gowns and new hats; behind the 
gowns sore hearts, and underneath sag pretty hats eyes 
that are red with tears. 

When they are well down the street, the house.door 
suddenly opens, and the mother calls loudly to them to 
“come back,” for they “have forgotten their pennies 
and their Bibles.” Then, unkissed and uncheered, they 

-are once more bade to “ hurry,” and are late at last. I 
can hear them sigh long after the lessons have com- 
menced, and I know full well what the mother at home 
is doing. 

She is crying softly as she picks up the scattered 
clothes, and “tidies” the rooms. How quiet the house 
seems, now that the tempest is over! And how she does 
“love those children”! She wonders, as she works, how 
she can “make Sunday morning more peaceful.” This 
bit of Time’s record has been written over and over again 
ever since she can remember,—always the hurry and the 
fretting and the sullen looks. She “ will make up for it 
in an extra good dinner,” she thinks. 

How can I help her? 

Across the street is another home. No standing at 
the foot of the stairs here, and calling to the children to 
“get right up.” There is a kiss on still brows, and a 
sweet “ good-mtorning.” 

The baths were complete last night, even to the brush- 
ing of the pearly teeth, and the cleaning of the delicate 
transparent nails, There was many an exclamation of 
delight over the beautiful hands, in spite of their due 
proportion of cut places, and bruised finger-tips to be 
doctored and petted. 

The tangled locks were brushed and combed, and con- 
fined for the night in a scarlet net of thread or wool, 
from whose meshes it falls to-day in shining willingness 
to plaitor curl. There was no screaming at mama to 
“stop pulling it so,” and no rude retort to “ hold still, 
then.” Maud was asked to “ read to mama” while her 
hair was combed,—“ for mama has so little time to 
read, you know.” It is wonderful how many hymns 
were read last year in these few minutes,—minutes that 
hold so much of dread for the average mother and child. 
Maud felt no pain, while her mother found new mean- 
ing in the familiar lines. But Maud’s mother did not 
forget to be gentle. 

Saturday night the clothes for Sunday were laid on a 
chair in their regular order of putting on. Last of all 
there were the pennies, and the new Christmas Bibles, 
with the hats and coats. 

There is literally nothing to do this morning but, to 
dress, and to eat a simple breakfast without haste, and 
to take a run in the garden for Sunday blossoms. If it 
were winter, the household plants in the window would 
thrive the better that some tiny leaves were pinched off 

for the Sunday buttoniere. 

There is so tardy appearing in classes with swollen 
eyes and suppressed sobs. When the last kiss is bestowed 
on upturned faces, thé mother goes about her work with 
a light heart, and a gladness that she ever “knew the 
bliss of motherhood.” 

Ah, me! there are mothers and mothers. 


I know you'll be 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE STORKS AND THE THRUSHES. 
BY HENRY C. McOOOK, D.D. 


On the northern shore of Africa a mother thrush spent 
a pleasant winter with a fine brood of young thrushes. 
By and by that strange restlessness stirred within them 
which Nature sends upon birds at certain season changes. 
It warned the little colony that it was time to migrate to 
a northern country to spend the coming spring and sum- 
mer, and build nests, and raise broods of younglings. 
Mother Thrush gathered her children together, and 
having joined a flock of friends from the neighborhood 
of Thebes, they spread their wings towards the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. There in due time they arrived, and settled 
upon the coast. 

“ Where shall we go now?” asked Songful. 

“ We are to cross that sea,” answered Mother Thrush. 
“What!” cried Thinklittle, “ How is it possible to 
do that? Weshall drown before we have gone half-way!” 
“Dear, oh dear!” echoed Ingrate. “ You have only 
brought us here to drown us in the sea. Boo-hoo-witt! 
Boo-hoo-wee |” 

Then Thankful and Songful and Thinklittle, the rest 
of Mother Thrush’s family, all joined in the cry of In- 
grate: “ Boo-hoo-witt! hoo—wee!” 

“ Wait a litile,” said Mother Thrush: quietly. 
shall find a ship to carry us across.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Songful, “but I am afraid of ships! 
They may carry some of those wretched boys who throw 
stones and shoot arrows and fling clubs at us.” 

“True enough,” said Thinklittle. “A ship’s a bad 
thing,—especially the ship boys.” 

** Boo-hoo!” moaned Ingrate. “ You’ve only brought 
us here to be stoned and shot and clubbed by bad ship 
boys. Boo-hoo-witt! Boo-hoo-—wee!” 

And all the other thrushes said “ Boo—hoo-witt! 
Boo-hoo—wee! ” 

“ Wait a little! 
Mother Thrush. 

So they waited. Presently a harsh cry dropped down 
from the sky upon them. It was the note of the storks. 

“Honk! honk! honk!” 

“Yonder come our ships!” exclaimed Mother Thrush. 

“What do you mean?” piped Thinklittle. And he 
jumped upon a twig, looked up into the heavens, and 
then gazed westward, and shook his wings and tail. “I 
see nothing but a lot of those clumsy storks that make 
their nests upon the columns and pillars of the Theban 
temples. I know them well.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Songful. “ Would you expect to 
see ships coming from the sky or the west? Look out 
towards the sea, brother!” And so saying, he caroled 
a snatch of a merry song. 

“What great, lubberly fellows those storks are!” 
grumbled Ingrate. “There’s no more music in them 
than in an Egyptian water-wheel. Creek, cronk! Creek, 
cronk! So they go-go-go-goo/” And he blithely 
whistled a bit of an old melody (as he could do, when he 
chose) to show how superior he was to the birds whom 
he despised. 

Mother Thrush only perked her head, and said, 
“ Wait a little!” 

The storks settled ‘upon the seashore quite near our 
little company of warblers. There for a while they fed 
among the tall plants growing on the margins of the 
lagoons. But soon they began to make a great splash 
and stir, and call to one another from amid the rushes: 
“ Honk, creek! Honk, creek!” 

“There!” said Mother Thrush, 
ready! Get ready, my children! 
them!” 

“Go?” grunted Ingrate. ‘‘I’d like to know how 
we're to go! A pretty mess we'd make of it.” 

“Go?” echoed Thinklittle. “ Wecannot! We never 
could keep up with those strong-winged storks.” 

“Silence!” said Mother Thrush, who was now much 
excited. ‘‘ Not a word, but do as I do.” 

The storks slowly raised their bulky bodies above the 
reeds, spread their huge wings upon the air, trailed their 
legs behind them, and, with their peculiar cry, bent their 
course straight across the Mediterranean Sea. 

“Now!” cried Mother Thrush in an’ eager voice. 
“ Quick, quick! Follow me, and do as I do.” 

She darted into the midst of the flock of storks, fol- 
lowed closely by her four broodlings. For a moment or 
two, Mother Thrush fluttered over a gray-winged mother 
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and snugly nestled between the wings. Ali her family 
followed, and cuddled down beside her. For a short 
time the strange sensation caused by their odd situation 
kept all the young thrushes silent. But presently the 
novelty wore off, and they began to talk. 

“This is a jolly voyage indeed,” said Thinklittle. 
“How nice to steal a ride on the backs of these big 
storks! It is better than a ride on the humps of the 
camels that Arabs bring into Cairo, or even on the little 
donkeys that carry people to the pyramids.” 

“Now I understand,” said Songful, “what Mother 
Thrush meant when she said that storks should be our 
ships. I wonder if she expects our stork will carry us 
clear across the sea,” 

“* Ay, ay,” said Mother Thrush; “that she will.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Ingrate, “if she don’t shake us off 
into the water, and drown us all, before we get there,” 
They rode on for many and many a mile, sometimes 
feeling a little dizzy as the stork fluttered to and fro, or 
sank and rose again, But now and then they ventured 
to peep between the outspread wings and neck, and look 
down upon the deep green sea that rolled and seemed to 
crawl beneath them like a monstrous serpent. 

“ Mother,” at last said Thankful. 

“ Well, birdie, what is it?” 

“Don’t you think the stork must be tired carrying us, 
and that we ought to try to do something to comfort and 
cheer her on her way?” 

“Hush!” cried Thinklittle. ‘ You’d better be still, 
sis. The stork’)! find out that we are here, and will toss 
us off her back into the sea. And then what will become 
of us?” 

“Humph!” said Ingrate. ‘‘ What’s the use in bother- 
ing? I was nearly asleep, and you waked me up with 
your ridiculous proposition to sing. Who wants to sing 
’way up here, rolling about on the back of a big stork, 
hanging between sky and sea? Not I, forone. Ugh! 
I wish I was back among the temples of Thebes,” 

This reception of her kind thought abashed Thankful, 
and she was silent for a while. But she turned the mat- 
ter all over in her little head, and at last edged up ® 
her brother Songful. They carried. on a whispered 
twittering conversation for a few moments, and then, 
without saying a word to any one, stretched up their 
heads, straightened out their bodies, and broke forth toe 
gether into song. 

Above the flutter of the stork’s wings and the piping 
of the sea winds rose, sweet and clear, the notes of the 
duet. 

“Ah! cried Thinklittle, as he listened to the song, “ very 
sweet indeed. But I’m afraid it is all up with us now.” 

“ All down, you mean,” snorted Ingrate. “The old 
stork’]] shake us off into the deep sea.” 

But Thinklittle and Ingrate were wrong, as they often 
were, The stork listened to the young warblers’ song 
with pleasure, and, instead of shaking off the little voy- 
agers, sailed on all the more steadily. More than once 
she turned her head backward, and out of her deep 
round eyes looked kindly upon the singers, and nodded 
her head in pleased approval. 

“Thank you,” she said, in her rough, guttural tones, 
when the song was ended. “Thank you. You have 
cheered my way very much indeed, and hereafter I shall 
carry with greater pleasure such grateful, songful crea- 
tures as you.” 

Thinklittle was quite ashamed of himself, and presently 
began to warble a pretty tune. Ingrate, after being 
roundly scolded by Mother Thrush, at last joined in the 
measure. From that time on, all the way across the 
sea, the carrier stork was cheered by the melody of 
the grateful thrushes. At last the northern shore was 
reached, and the thrushes rose from the back of the 
great bird that had carried them safely over the Mediter- 
ranean, and, breaking into a chorus of thankful song, 
with sweet words of farewell they flew away to make 
the rest of the journey home upon their own wings. 

When they reached the green fields and broad canals 
of Holland, the thrushes found the good stork and her 
friends already quite nested and at home on the tall 
chimneys of Leyden, and, after friendly greetings, they 
busied themselves in building their own nests. 

Now it happened that the story got abroad, and from 
that day to this the song-birds which cross from the 
shores of Africa to Europe on the wings of the large 
migratory fowl are said to warble all the way. They 
try to cheer the journey by the sweet songs they sing 
from their perch on the backs of their friendly convoys. 

Morever, the storks, it is said, are always glad to carry 
the warblers, because of the good cheer which the bright 
songs bring on the long journey over the sea. 





stork, and then settled down upon the bird’s broad back, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1894.) 








1, January 7.—The First Adam,.........0:cc-cccecesesssvene Gen, 1: 26-31; 2:1-8 | 
2. January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God's Grace......ccccc-cccceseerneonee Gen, 3: 1-15 
8. January 21.—Cain and Abbef.......... Gen, 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God's Covenant with Noab..............0.c.scsssv0e0 Gen, 9: 8-17 | 
5, February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation................4 Gen, 12:18 
6. February 11.—God's Covenant with Abram... ............00.-0000 Gen. 17:14 
7. February 18.—God’s Judg it on Bodom........... Gen, 18 : 22-83 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith... Gen. 22 : 1-13 


9. March 4.—Selling the Birthright..........dem. 25: 27-84 
10. March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el... jebabpagin 
. March 18.—Wine a Mocker.. 


Review. 
f March 25.—{ OF The Resurrection of Christ secscc.e:o-» Mark 16 :1-8 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tae AMERICAN InstTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY IX.—THE LIFE OF ISAAC. 
Genesis 24; 25:19 to 28:9; 35: 27-29. 


I. Tue Brexican Marerut. 
_ Abraham, in his old age, sends his most trusty servant to 
Paddan-aram, to find a wife for Isaac among his kindred 
(Gen, 24: 1-10); the servant’s expedient for ascertaining the 
divine choice (24: 11-14); Rebekah made known, and ac- 
cepted as the one sought for (24: 15-28) ; the servant's elo- 
quent appeal to her family, who yield her to him (24: 29-53); 
his immediate departure (24 : 54-61); Rebekah meets Isaac, 
and becomes his wife (24: 62-67). The birth of Esau and 
Jacob (25: 19-26); their difference in character (25: 27, 28); 
how this was illustrated by Esau’s willingness to sell his 
birthright for something to satisfy his hunger (25 : 29-34). 
Isaac goes to Gerar (26:1), receives a confirmation of the 
promise (26 : 2-6), deceives the Philistines regarding Re- 
bekah (26: 7-11). From jealousy the Philistines annoyed 
him, but Isaac bore it patiently (26: 12-22). Abimelech’s 
covenant with him at Beersheba (26 : 23-33). Esau takes 
fwo Hittite wives (26: 34,35). How Jacob, by cunning, 
secured Esau’s blessing as the firstborn from their father 
Jacob (27:1-40). Esau determines to slay Jacob (27 : 41, 42) 
Rebekah and Isaac send Jacob to Paddan-aram (27; 43 to 
28:9). Isanc’s death at the age of 180 years (35 : 2 
If, Svueersrep Tories. 
‘1, The Finding of Rebekah. (1.) Determine the exact re- 
Jationship of Rebekah to Isaac. Had his prevarication (26: 
7) any outward justification? (2.) Note the expressions in 
chapter 24 which show Abraham’s great affection for his old 
Aramean home. (3.) Study this chapter as a series of Ori- 
jental pictures. There are clearly described at least eight 
‘customs peculiar to the East; for example, the solemn oath 
Av. 3), the daughter at the disposal of her male relatives 
(v. 51), drawing of the water by women (vy. 11), showing re- 
spect by dismounting (v. 64), etc. A complete list will be 
very instructive. (4.) Study the verses referring to Rebekah, 
‘and try to describe her character. Justify the following ad- 
jectives, and add to them: “active-minded,” “ generous,” 
“capable,” “impetuous,” “clever.” Consider also the whole 
section studied as throwing light upon her character. 
2. Jacob and Esau. (1.) The meaning of their names 
(25 : 25, 26): “ Heel-holder,” or “Supplanter,” and “Hairy 
one.” (2.) The races represented by them,—Israel and Edom 
(25: 30). (3.) Study the saying concerning them (25 : 23), 
and its four implied historical statements concerning the two 
nations. (4.) Note in the following references how these 
statements were fulfilled in history : Joshua 24:4; Numbers 
20 : 14-21 ; Deuteronomy 2: 1-8 ; 23:7,8; 2 Samuel 8: 14; 
*2 Kings 8 : 20,21; 14:7; 2 Chronicles 25: 5-16. Alsonote 
‘the prophetic declarations: Amos 1: 11,12; Obadiah; Jere- 
miah 25: 21; 49:7-22; Ezekiel 25:12-14; 35:1-15; Isaiah 
‘21: 11,12; 34: 1-17; 63: 1-6. Also note Psalm 137 :7-9; 
-108: 9,10. (5.) Study the events described in chapters 25 
and 27 in relation to the character of Jacoband Esau. Putting 
Ourselves into the place of the writer, did he seem to portray 
Esau asa plain, blunt, unsophisticated man, who was no match 
for his more cunning brother Jacob,—one, in short, with whom 
we are bound to sympathize,—or as a thoughtless, adventurous 
‘man, utterly out of sympathy with spiritual ambitions, while 
Jacob could appreciate what the birthright meant, and so 
‘did all in his power to get it, seconded by his mother, who 
jwas more disposed to rely on expedients than on God's 
selective purpose? (6.) In this latter light, consider the 
hatred toward Edom expressed in the above references by 
paalmist and prophet. Was Esau atype of Edom? Are 
these statements of G. A. Smith (“Book of Isaiah,” L, 
439) justified ?—“In the quarrel of Zion with the nations 
‘of the world, Edom bas taken the wrong side; his profane 
_ earthy nature incapable of understanding his brother's spir- 

claims, and therefore envious of him, with the brutal 
fice of ignorance, and spitefully glad to assist in disappoint- 


“~? 


‘a statement of the prominent traits of Isaac’s character. 


(Isaac and Abraham, which impressed his characteristics more 


by Isracl’s conviction of a spiritual destiny and service of 
God, and by the natural resentment that his own kith and 
kin should be doing their best to render these futile,—it is as 
hunger for the divine justice.” 

3. The Character of Isaac. (1.) From such passages as 
22: 7-9; 24: 68, 67; 25: 27; 26:7, 16, 17, 20-22, etc, make 


Notice the passive character of his virtues,—patient, gentle, 
meditative but yet persistent, thoughtful. (2.) As between 


clearly upon Israel? Were the Israelites pre-eminently 
active, or pre-eminently thoughtful (from a religious point of 


teristic method of applying force ? 


IIT. Rererences ror Reapine. 

¢ In relation to Edom and Israel, Phillips Brooks has a sug- 
gestive sermon (Vol. I., Sermon III., “The Conqueror from 
Edom”) which is well worth reading. Compare also Smith 
as above. Any Bible dictionary will give a complete history 
of the Edomites. Petra, the rock city, is well described and 
illustrated by Wilson, “In Scripture Lands.” 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., MARCH 4, 1894. 
Selling the Birthright. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 25 : 27-34. Memory verses: 31-34.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


27 And the boys grew: and | 27 And the boys grew: and Esau 
E’sau was a cunning hunter, a was a cunning hunter, a man 
man of the field; and Ja/cob was of the field; and Jacob was a 
a plain man, dwelling in tents. 1 plain man, dwelling in tents. 
28 And I’saac loved E’sau, be- | 28 Now Isaac loved Esau, because 
cause he did eat of his venison : he did eat of his venison: and 
but Re-bék-ah loved Ja’cob. 29 Rebekah loved Jacob. And 
29 { And Ja’cob sod pottage: Jacob sod pottage: and Esau 
and E’sau came from the field, came in from the field, and he 
and he was faint : $0 was faint: and Esau said to 
30 And E’sau said to Ji’cob, Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, 
Feed me, I pray thee, with that with *thatsame red potiage; for 
same red potiage; for I am faint: Iam faint: therefore was his 
therefore was his name called|3l1 name called *Edom. And 
E’dom. Jacob said, Sell me ‘this day 
$1 And Ja’‘cob said, Sell me | $2 thy birthright. And Esau said, 
this day thy birthright. Behold, I am at the point to 
82 And E’sau said, Behold, I die: and what profit shall the 
am at the point to die: and what | 33 birthright do to me? And 
profit shall this birthright do to Jacob’ said, Swear to me this 
me? . Gay; and he sware unto him: 
38 And Ja/cob said, Swear to and he sold his birthright unto 
me this day ; and he sware unto | 34 Jacob. And Jacob gave Esau 
him : and he sold his birthright bread and pottage of lentils; 
unto Jacob. and he did eat and drink, and 
%4 Then Ja’cob gave E’sau bread rose up, and went his way : so 
and pottage of lentiles; and he Esau despised his birthright. 
did eat and drink, and rose up, 
and went his way. Thus E’sau 
despised Ais birthright. 








10r, quiet Or, harmiess Heb. apd yee 2Heb. the red pottage, this red 
pottage. ’That is, Red, *Or, frst of aul 

The American Revisers would fame “skilful” for “ cunning” in 
verse 27, and “ boiled” for “ sod ”’ in ve 





‘LESSON PLAN, 
Topric OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


Goipen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seck and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Lesson Topic: Unfaith Shown in Surrender. 


1. Esau’s Extremity, vs. 29, 30, 32. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Jacob’s Cunning, vs. 29, 31, 33, 34. 
: 3. Esau's Surrender, vs. 32, 33. 


GoupEen TExt: The life is more than meat, and the body is 
more than raiment,—Luke 12 : 23. 








Datty Home Reapres: 


M.—Gen. 25 : 27-34. Selling the birthright. 
T.—Gen. 27 : 15-29. Jacob obtaining the blessing. 
W.—Gen. 27 : 30-40. Esau’s bitter cry. 

T.—Heb. 12: 11-17. Esau rejected, 

F.—1 John 2: 12-17. Love not the world. 
$.—Mark 8 : 34-38. What profit? 

$.—Matt. 6: 25-34. Life more than meat. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ESAU’S EXTREMITY. 
1. Faint: 


Esau came in from the field, and he was faint (29). 
Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field (Gen. 25 : 27). 
Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 5). 
That ye wax not weary, fainting in your souls (Heb. 12 : 3). 

U. Hungry : 

Feed me, I pray thee, ec deapplencenedit a agp pp 
The people is paeery, om d weary, and yn (2 Sam. 17 : 29). 
His strength shall be hungerbitten (Job 18 : 12). 

In hunger and thirst, in fastings ofien (2 Cor. 11 : 27). 

WW. Despondent : 

Behold, I am at the point to die (32). 
Whosoever findeth me shall slay me (Gen. 4 : 14). 





claims.” “Isaiah 34, for all its fierceness, is inspired 





view)? Was moral influence, or physical force,their charac- | God 


II. JACOB'S CUNNING, 


|. His Possession: 
" And Jacob sod pottage (29). 
Seton the great pot, and weet Pottage (2 logs 4 3). 
ny 
Give us of your . There will not’be enough (ate 2% ; 8, 9). 


A His Proposition : 


Jacob said, Sell me this day thy or a (31). 
Jacob said, ... I am Esau, thy firstborn a 
The firstborn scoording to hig J oirthricht poroty 43 : 33). 
The right of the firstborn is his (Deut. 21 : 17). 


il. His Positiveness : 
Swear to me this day ; and he sware unto him (33). 
Let there now be b t. at Gen. 26 : 
The oath is final for confirmation (Hed. 6:16) _ ras 
shi fh, ae with an oath 


. té . immutability, . 
(Heb. 6 : 17). “ 


1V. His Payment : 


And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils (34). 
ies thou shalt vow, ... thou shalt not be slack to pay (Deut. 


21). 
Pay that which thon vowest (Eccl. 5 : 4). 
I will pay that which I have vowed Gonah 2:9). 


III, ESAU’S SURRENDER. 
1. His Blessings Despised : 


What profit shall the birthright do to me? (32.) 


So Esau Conpiond bi his birthright (Gen. 25 ; 34). 
The foolish despise wisdom and instruction (Prov. 1 : 7). 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish (Acts 13: 41). 


i. His Birthright Abandoned : 


He sold his birthright wnto Jacob (33), 


He took away my birth t (Gen. 27 : 36). 
Many . . ..went back, and walked no more with him (John 6 : 
Esau, who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright (Heb. 12: 6). 


Verse 27.‘ And the boys e. a) Their earlier veers iy Md 
Their grievous alienation ; (3) Their final reconciliation; (4) 
historic influence, 
Verse 28.—‘' Now Isaac loved Esau :. .. and Rebekah loved Jacob.” 
(yi jality in parents; (2) Alienation in children ; (8) Trouble in 
ome, 

erse 29.—‘‘Esau came in from the field, and he was faint.”’ (1) 
Laborious effort ; (2) Extreme exhaustion ; (8) Perilous surroundings. 
Verse 31.—'* Jacob said, Sell me this ‘day thy birtbright.’’ (1) 
Esau’s exhaustion ;. (2) Jacob’s advantage; (3) Jacob’s proposition ; 
(4) Exau’s surrender. 

Verse 32.—‘* What profit shall the birthright dotome?” (1) High 
honor disesteemed; (2) Carnal satisfaction exalted. 

Verse 34.—‘‘So Esau despised his birthright." The birthright (1) 
Rightly esteemed ; (2) Lightly esteemed. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


Belonged to the firstborn son (Gen. 43 : 33). 

Ineluded a special blessing (Gen. 27 : 19; 48 : 17, 18). 

Included special love (Exod. 4 : 22, 23; Zech. 12: 10). 

Included special honors (Num..7 : 2; Deut. 25 :6; 2 Chron. 21:8), 
Included double inheritance (Deut. 21 : 15-17; 2 Kings 2 : %.. 
Sometimes alienated (1 Chron. : 1, 2; 26 = 10). 

Sought by Jacdb (Gen. 9: 31). 

Sacrificed by Esau (Gen. 25. : 82-34). 

Bemoaned by Esau (Gen. 27 : 36; Heb. 12 : 16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. ¢ 


Taz Events cur To THE Time or Isaac's Orp AGE. — 
Abraham heard news from hig relatives in Paddan-aram 
(22 : 20-24). Sarah died, Abraham being a hundred and 
thirty-seven years old, and Isaac thirty-seven, and Abraham 
acquired the field of Machpelah for a burial-place (chap. 23). 
Rebekah was brought from Paddan-aram to be Isaac’s wife, 
Isaac being forty years old, and Abraham a hundred and forty 
(chap. 24). Then followed the events mentioned in chapters 
25 and 26, some of which are not mentioned in the order in 
which they occurred. Abraham married Keturah (25: 1-4). 
Isaac lived for a while in Gerar, calling Rebekah his sister 
(26 : 6-11). Esaugand Jacob were born when Isaac was sixty 
years old, and Abraham a hundred and sixty years (25 : 19-26). 
Abraham provided for the sons of his “concubines,” and 
sent them to the East country, making Isaac his sole heir 
(25: 5,6). Apparently these concubines were Hagar and 
Keturah, and the account in 21: 8-21 is not to be understood 
as affirming that Abraham, in sending away Hagar and 
Ishmael, neglected to make suitable provision for them. 
Abraham died, Esau and Jacob being fifteen years old (25: 
7-11), and Isaac lived at Beer-lahai-roi. The incident of the 
lesson occurred (25 : 27-34), the selling of the birthright. A 
famine arose, and Isaac, being forbidden to go to Egypt, re- 
mained in the Philistine country (26: 1-5). That year, and 
subsequently, he was wonderfully prospered in that region 
(26 : 12-22). Then he removed to Beer-sheba (26 : 23-33). 
When Isaac was a hundred years old, and Esau forty, Esan 
married (26:34,35), Twenty-four years later, Ishmael died 
(25: 12-18). In mentioning his death, the writer gives some 
account of his descendants. 

Certain Hisroricat Deraris.—In Genesif 20 and 21, the 
land of Abimelech of Gerar is called the land of the Philis- 
tines ; in chapter 26 the people are also called Philistines, 
There is no reason for disputing that this is the same remark- 
able Philistine people who occupied the region in later times. 





It is better for me to die than to live ° (Jonah 4 : 8). 
1 perish here with hunger | (Luke 15 ; 17), 





The fact that Issac was forbidden to go to Egypt suggests the 
probability that the shepherd dynasties were then being ex- 
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pelled from Egypt, or had been expelled since the time when 
Abraham was welcomed there. This I believe to be the true 
view, though different views are very widely held. 

GrocraPpuicaL Location.—Apparently in the South 
country, a few miles northwest of Kadesh, not far from Beer- 
lahai-roi, which was in the wilderness of Shur, to the west 
(25:11; 20:1; 24:62; 16:14). According to the identi- 
fications in the Cambridge Teachers’ Bible, the location is a 
little more than sixty miles southwest of Beersheba, and 
nearly seventy-five miles southeast of Gerar. 

Isaac Restiprye my Gerar.—It seems improbable that 
Rebekah would try to pass for Isaac’s sister after their chil- 
dren were born. So I suppose we must hold that the resi- 
dence in Gerar mentioned in 26 : 6-11 was before the birth 
of the children, It seems to follow that Isaac was then 
maintaining an establishment separate from that of his father 
ahd stepmother. The events in 26 : 1-5 and 12-22 belong fo a 
later sojourn in Gerar. 

Tue Great Promise.—This is repeated in close connec- 
tion with the events of this lesson, as it has been in the case 
of each of the four preceding lessons (26 : 3-5). 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 27.— The boys grew: The incidentof the lesson occurred 
after Esau and Jacob had become grown men, and, apparently, 
some time before the marriage of Esau (26 : 34) when he was 
forty years old. There are no data for fixing the time more 
exactly.—A cunning hunter: This form of the Hebrew is: 
“A man who knew hunting.” The last noun is the same 
that is translated “ venison” in this chapter and in chapter 
27. It denotes either the act of hunting or the product, that 
is to say, the game taken.—A man of the field: A man of ad- 
ventures, A man who did not like to live in one place all 
the time, nor to attend steadily to one particular round of 
duties day after day. Living in our civilization, he might be 
a lover of sports, or an explorer, or a traveler, or a political 
adventurer, or a speculative business man, or a sensational 
public teacher.—Jacob was a plain man: The margin of the 
Revised Version correctly gives the meaning of the Hebrew 
word: “A perfect man.” It isthe word that is used to de- 
scribe Job as perfect (Job 1:1), and is cognate to the word 
used in describing Noah or Abraham as perfect (Gen. 6 : 9, 
17 : 1), or the sacrificial animals as without blemish (Lev. 1 : 
3, etc). The writer is now speaking of Jacob, not in his 
moral character, but in his industrial character. He was 
exemplary and well balanced ag a man of business.— Dwelling 
in tents: He did not, like Esau, go everywhere, seeking ad- 
ventures. He remained where the tents were, and looked 
after the business affairs of the tribe. It seems to me that 
this is clearly the meaning of the statement in which Jacob’s 
cheracter is sketched, and that the numerous other interpre- 
tations are clearly incorrect. It isnot here said that Jacob 
was morally perfect, nor that he was rude and countrified as 
compared with Esau, nor was he quiet or harmless or espe- 
cially domestic in his habits, but that he was a man who made 
no industrial mistakes,—a careful, thrifty, thorough-going, 
steady man of affairs, who was always at his post. Business 
never had to wait for him, while he went off hunting or 
pleasuring. In these particulars he was unlike Esau. 

Verse @8.— Because he did eat of his venison: A strictly 
literal translation would be, “ For hunting was in his mouth.” 
Our translators assume that these words would convey no 
intelligible idea, and so they have paraphrased them. “ Veni- 
son” in English properly denotes all game taken.in hunt- 
ing. In England it has come to be restricted to certain of 
the more important kinds of game. In America it is cur- 
rently used for the flesh of deer only. In the Bible it is used 
in its proper sense, to denote game of any kind, and it here 
translates a Hebrew word which may denote either the hunt- 
ing or the game. ‘The phrase “in his mouth”. is a very 
common one in the Bible, and is ordinarily used concerning 
the words that are in one’s month (for example, Exod. 4:15; 
Num. 23 : 16; Deut. 18 : 18; 2 Sam. 17 : 5; 18: 25, and 
dozens of other places); that is, the phrase commonly de- 
notes, not what one eats, but what one talks about. Perhaps 
the meaning here is that Isaac liked to hear Evan talk about 
hunting and game and adventures. Rebekah was, probably, 
not a sympathizing listener. She had an eye to the main 
chance, and she thought that Esau might be in better busi- 
ness. But to Isaac, the son of parents who were very old 
when he was born, himself a quiet, unadventurous man, 
Esau’s narratives of the chase were exhilarating. Isaac was 
just the man to delight in such conversation. No doubt he 
also enjoyed the game suppers that Esau cooked for him, but 
he enjoyed his son’s company more than the viands, Really, 
the literal translation seems to me graphic: “Isaac loved 
Esau, for hunting was in his mouth.”—Rebekah loved Jacob: 
The traditional comment on this is that she loved him be- 
cause he was a soft, stay-at-home, mother’s boy. But Re- 
bekah was not the woman to have loved him if he bad been 
a man of that sort; and, most decidedly, he was not such a 
man. Rebekah liked a man who could do something, and 
Jacob could. There is no hint that Jacob was inferior to 


hardship or exposure, or in courage or energy. As a table 
companion, he was probably less entertaining than Esau. 
Verse 30.—Let me swallow, pray, some of the red, this red: 
This translation indicates the form of the Hebrew. It re- 
sembles that given in the margins of the versions. I suspect 
that the writer intended to indicate that Esau was so faint as 
to be somewhat incoherent.— Therefore was his name called 
Edom: Edom means “red.” If weare to understand verse 25 
as connecting the name Edom with his ruddy complexion, 
that is not in conflict with this statement in verse 30. A 
name may easily be thought of as significant in more aspects 
than one. 

Verse 31.—This day: The form of the Hebrew is “‘ accord- 
ing to the day.” The marginal reading of the Revised Ver- 
sion, “ first of all,” may be good interpretation, but has no 
ground as mere translation.—Thy birthright: The right of 
succession to the headship of the family. According to the 
account in Genesis, as we have seen in former lessons, Abra- 
ham came to, Canaan at the head of some thousands of people. 
The representation is that the tribe has increased since then, 
Not far from the time when Jacob bargains for the birth- 
right, a king says to Isaac, “Thou art much mightier than we” 
(26 : 16). Esau is next in succession to Isaac. At Isaac's 
death, Esau will be lord, and Jacob and all the rest will be 
Esau’sservants. By anticipation he is now lord, and they his 
servants, Included in this birthright were especial claims on 
the property of Isaac. Included in it also were claims, under 
the promise made to Abraham, and renewed to Isaac (26:3, 4), 
that Abraham’s seed should possess Canaan, should become a 
nation and a line of kings, should be a blessing to mankind. 
God had declared beforehand that the birthright should be 
Jacob’s, that the elder should serve the younger (v. 23). 
Nevertheless, the title vested in Esau, and would not pass 
from him without his own culpable consent. Jacob probably 
knew that the birthright was to become his, but he was not 
willing to wait till God should bestow it upon him, He 
preferred to commit fraud in order to hasten it into his 
possession. 

Verse 32.—I am at the point to die: Esau is presented to us 
as a man who undervalued his privileges, and lost them 
through undervaluing them. Had he prized the birthright 
at its true value, he would have starved to death rather than 
consent to give it up. As it was, he relinquished it rather 
than wait a little longer for his supper. 

Verse 33.—Swear to me: Jacob fears that Esau, when he 
ceases to be hungry, will repudiate his bargain; so he secures 
an oath from him.—He sold his birthright: The price is not 
stated. Wecommonly assume that there was no price save 
the mess of pottage, and the assumption is perhaps correct. 
In any case he sold out, practically, for one mess of red broth, 
whether the bréth itself was the price, or was merely the oc- 
casion which led to his accepting the offered price. 

Verse 34.—The syntax of the first clause is better expressed 
as follows: “And Jacob having given Esau bread and pot- 
tage of lentils, he ate, and drank, and arose, and went.”— 
Thus Esau despised : “Thus” is not justified by anything in 
the original. The Revisers translate, apparently by compro- 
mise, “So Esau despised.” The Hebrew is simply, “ And 
Esau despised,” The connection is left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the reader. That Esau undervalued the birthright 
appears from other acts of his, and not from this one act only. 
—His birthright: The translations are inexact. It should be 
“the birthright.” 

In studying this transaction, it would be a great mistake 
to take our leave of it at this point. Does the Bible repre- 
sent that this fraudulent bargain was valid, and that by it 
Jacob gained his title to succeed Isaac as the head of the 
Abrahamic people, and to be the ancestor of the Redeemer of 
mankind? Esau’s act of transfer was of course valid, pro- 
vided Jacob had been an innocent purchaser. But Jacob 
was not an innocent purchaser. In the circumstances, did 
the title pass? Our traditions assume that it passed, and the 
assumption surrounds the case with ethical difficulties. But 
the Bible represents, I am sure, that no title passed. This is 
clearly affirmed in Genesis 32 : 3-23 and 33: 1-16. In these 
passages we learn that Jacob, on his return to Palestine, 
recognized Esau as still in possession of the birthright, and 
all Jacob’s family joined with him in the recognition. They 
acknowledged that Esau was lord, and that they were his ser- 
vants. In the meantime God had encouraged Jacob with 
hopes for the distant future; but as long as Jacob claimed 
title from his bargain with Esau, God gave him no shred of 
possession in the birthright. It was not till Jacob had 
clearly renounced that claim, and had made reparation to 
Esau for having asserted it, that God began to put him ia 
possession. At Isaac’s death, Esau was,still recognized as the 
superior; for we read that “ Esau and Jacob” buried him 
(35 : 29), the chief being mentioned first, as in 25 : 9. 

The Bible does not say that Esau lost the birthright by 
Jacob’s cheating him out of it. It does not say that Jacob, 
by attempting to steal the blessing that was designed for 
Esau, actually secured any good for himself, or took away 
any good from Esau. Esau lost the birthright because he 
despised it. He showed this in agreeing tothe bargain. But 





Esau in physical vigor, or in ability to endure fatigue or 


ferred a life of excitement, and he knew that he was thus 
unfitting himself both for enjoying the birthright and for 
performing the duties it would impose. He married Hittite 
and Horite wives, knowing that this unfitted him for exer- 
cising his birthright; and, as a matter of fact, these mar- 
riages, by drawing him to the Horite country, ultimately 
effected the separation between him and the birthright, Of 
his own free will he abandoned the promised land, thus even- 
tually losing all his claims there (Gen. 36 : 6-8). Meanwhile 
Jacob, after wasting half his life in a bootless contest with 
God over the matter, at last surrendered all his false claims, 
and let God lead him; and God led him into the possession 
of all the blessings that Esau had abandoned. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


Abraham had secured for his son Isaac a wife from his own 
tribe, and she, after being long married, had borne twin sons, 
Esau and Jacob. One might have expected that the children 
of so quiet and worthy a man as Isaac would have grown up 
to reflect the character of their father and of their glorious 
grandfather. But, though worthy traits showed themselves 
in his better nature in the case of Jacob, and generous im- 
pulses in that of Esau, neither could be said to have fulfilled 
natural expectations. The want of force of character in their 
father, and the broad defects in the qualities of their mother, 
were only too well shown in their two sons. 

Rebekah had proved herself far from affectionate in dispo- 
sition by her refusing to remain even a day with her mother 
and family, when invited to start, as the betrothed of Isaac, 
from the home in which she had been brought up. The 
crafty deceitfulness which her son was afterwards to expe- 
rience so bitterly at the hands of her brother Laban, “the 
white,” reproduced themselves also, only too perfectly, in his 
sister, Jacob’s mother. Like cold natures generally, more- 
over, she had only love enough for one of her children, and 
instinctively drew towards him whose disposition most re- 
sembled her own. Jacob, secret and crafty, was her favorite, 
Esau, light-hearted and unsettled, the old Arab blood of his 
stock coming out in full strength in him while Jacob inher« 
ited the pastoral instincts of its later development, was the 
favorite of his father, whose feminine character, however, 
allowed itself to be dominated by the stronger will of his wife, 

Beyond a passive affection, Esau appears to have gained 
little from this paternal fondness for him. Isaac, moreover, 
was sixty when his sons were born, so that he must have been 
a very old man when they grew up. We first hear of them, 
indeed, when they were more than forty years old (Gen, 26: 
34), and Isaac already more than a centenarian, and al- 
most blind, though he lived, after all, to the age of a hun- 
dred and eighty (Gen. 35 : 28). Esau, a true Arab, like his 
more or less remote ancestors, had taken to Arab life asa 
hunter and a ranger of the desert. Jacob had inherited the 
taste for herds and flocks and agriculture, willing to work, 
like his mother’s stock, at Haran. Such a life Esau repudi- 
ated as vigorously as an ordinary Arab would to-day ; for an 
Arab, like the Scotch highlanders of Rob Roy’s stamp, thinks 
work below any such superfine folks—as, indeed, the red 
Indians do, as a rule. 

I must not, however, slander the Arab by painting him as 
quite like the cattle-thieves of the old unsettled times in the 
Scotch hills, before Culloden; for the flocks and herds one 
meets now in Palestine are always owned by Arabs, the na- 
tive fellahin being far too poor for such occupations as flock- 
masters follow. But the Arabs still, as of old, wander over 
“the field ””—that is, over what we call the desert,—from one 
landscape to another, as the miserable pasturage of the coun- 
try demands, and even condescend to sow patches of grain 
here and there to ripen in their absence, and yield a trifle 
of harvest when the black tents revisit the spot. Yet, any 
sept of their race which has abandoned a gypsy life and 
settled down, as some small clans have done on the plain of 
Sharon and on the edge of Lake Huleh, is regarded by the 
nomad as contemptibly degenerate, and is hated and ostra- 
cized accordingly. No wandering Arab, for instance, would 
think of letting his daughter lower herself by marrying a man 
of a settled tribe. 

Esau was much too proud and idle for even a wandering 
shepherd life, if we may judge from his coming to meet 
Jacob with four hundred men without flocks or herds, so far 
as we know, though he may have had them, after all. He 
seems, however, to have chosen the life of a plundering 
chief, living by blackmailing and caravan robbing, like many 
other Ardbs. As to Jacob, he was “a blameless man,” living 
peaceably in his tents at Gerar and the neighborhood, The 
contrast between the two natures was, however, to show itself, 
before long, still more strongly. Esau had been away on his 
beloved amusement of hunting down the gazelles and such 
like creatures of the desert,—a busy idleness, which might 
secure Isaac a treat of venison, and might thus have been 
commendable as an occasional diversion, but was a sad waste 





| he also showed it in the habits of life he adopted, He pre- 


of energy when made the serious occupation of one’s life, 
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To enjoy to-day, and let to-morrow care for itself, is the poor- 
est of policies; for it means that the last of one’s life shall 
find us no farther on than the first. 

Jacob, on the contrary, had the solidity of character that 
looks shrewdly ahead, and tenaciously works towards a defi- 
nite result. One day he was boiling some lentil pottage for 
himself when Esau appeared, faint with hunger, returning 
from hunting. Naturally asking his brother for part of the 
humble food, he not only did not receive a kindly response, 
but, in his exhaustion, was miserably overreached by the 
wily shepherd. Jacob, when similarly tricked by his uncle 
Laban, must have often felt that it was only Greek meeting 
Greek,—only the repaying him in the wretched coin he had 
J passed upon Esau. 

Primogeniture carries with it, in the East, great advan- 
tages in inheritance and dignity, as we may see in the far 
richer blessing given by Isaac to the supposed Esau, than he 
had left to give, after Jacob had secured it (Gen. 27 : 27 ff). 
In a blind confused way Jacob may have thought of higher 
benefits than merely material, remembering the promise 
given to Abraham, but his religious ideas could not have 
been worth much when sought by such want of common 
morality. In any case, Esau was too hungry to make condi- 
tions. It seemed as if he must die if he did not get food, and 
Jacob’s tents may have been far from home at the time. 
Acting without manly seriousness, as usual, the gratification 
of a passing want outweighed everything future, and he 
readily swore to his brother that he gave up the birthright 
to him, as was so meanly demanded. To act first and think 
after was not peculiar to Esau, however, but the result of his 
lightness is a lesson to us all. For a bit of bread and a bowl 
of red lentil pottage, he transferred his position as the head 
of the tribe to Jacob, with all its honors and all its dowry. 

Yet, though Jacob took so much for so little, and by such 
unspeakable meanness, he was, after all, much fitter to be 
head of the tribe than Esau. Under the deep ashes of sel- 
fishness there were hidden solid qualities, which made the 
future of Israel what it was,—the depositary of the knowl- 
edge of the one God, and the teacher of the highest religious 
truths to mankind,—truths culminating in the suushine of 
heavenly light through our Lord Jesus Christ. Esau, on the 
other hand, became the father of the Edomites,—a race pro- 
verbial in all subsequent ages for characteristics that made it 
equally hated and despised. 


Bournemouth, England, 





A BAD BARGAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Isaac's small household represented a great variety of types 


of character. He himself lacked energy, and seems in later 
life to have been very much of a tool in the hands of others, 
Rebekah had the stronger nature, was persistent, energetic, 
and managed her husband to her heart’s content. The twin 
brothers were strongly opposed in character; and, naturally 
enough, each parent loved best the child that was most un- 
like him or her,—Isaac rejoicing in the very wildness of the 
adventurous, dashing Esau; and Rebekah finding an outlet 
for her womanly tenderness in an undue partiality for the 
quiet lad that was alwuys at hand to help her and be petted 
by her. 

One’s sympathy goes out to Esau. He was “a man of the 
field,”—by which is meant, not cultivated ground, but open 
country, which we might call prairie. He was a “back- 
woodsman,”—liked the wild hunter’s life better than sticking 
at home looking after sheep. He had the attractive charac- 
teristics of that kind of man, as well as their faults. He was 
frank, impulsive, generous, incapable of persevering work or 
of looking ahead, passionate. His descendants prefer cattle- 
ranching and gold-prospecting to keeping stores or sitting 
with their lungs squeezed against a desk. 

Jacob had neither the high spirits nor the animal courage 
of his brother. He was “a plain man.” The word is liter- 
ally “ perfect,” but cannot be used in its deepest sense; for 
Jacob was very far indeed from being that, but seems to have 
@ lower sense, which might perhaps be represented by 
“steady-going,” or “respectable,” in modern phraseology. 
He went quietly about his ordinary work, in contrast with 
his daring brother’s escapades and unsettledness. 

The two types are intensified by civilization, and the an- 
tagonism between them increased. City life tends to pro- 
duce Jacobs, and its Esaus escape from it as soon as they 

can. But Jacob had the vices as well as the virtues of his 

qualities. He was orderly and domestic, but he was tricky, 
and keenly alive to his own interest. He was persevering 
and almost dogged in his tenacity of purpose, but he was not 
above taking mean advantages and getting at his ends by 
miry roads. He had little love for his brother, in whom he 
saw an obstacle to his ambition. He had the virtues and 
vices of the commercial spirit. 

But we judge the two men wrongly if we let ourselves be. 
fascinated, as Isaac was, by Esau, and forget that the super- 
ficial attractions of his character cover a core worthy of dis- 
avorobation. They are crude judges of character who prefer 





the type of man who spurns the restraints of patient industry 
and order ; and popular authors, who make their heroes out of 
such, err in taste no less than in morals, There is a very 
unwholesome kind of literature, which is devoted to glorify- 
ing the Esaus as fine fellows, with spirit, generosity, and 
noble carelessness, whereas at bottom they are governed by 
animal impulses, and incapable of estimating any good which 
does not appeal to sense, and that at once. 

The great lesson ‘of this story lies on its surface. It is the 
folly and sin of buying present gratification of appetite or sense 
at the price of giving up far greater future good. The details 
are picturesquely told. Esau’s eagerness, stimulated by the 
smell of the mess of lentils, is strikingly expressed in the 
Hebrew : “ Let me devour, I pray thee, of that red, that red 
there.” It is no sin to be hungry, but to let appetite speak 
so clamorously indicates feeble self-control. Jacob’s coolness 
is an unpleasant foil to Esau’s impatience, and his cautious 
bargaining before he will sell what a brother would have 
given shows a mean soul, without generous love to his own 
flesh and blood. Esau lets one ravenous desire hide every- 
thing else from him, He wants the pottage which smokes 
there, and that one poor dish is for the moment more to him 
than birthright and any future good. Jacob knows the 
changeableness of Esau’s character, and is well aware that a 
hungry man will promise anything, and, when fed, will break 
his promise as easily as he made it. So he maxes Esau 
swear; and Esau will do that, or anything asked. He gets 
his meal. The story graphically describes the greedy relish 
with which he ate, the short duration of his enjoyment, and 
the dark meaning of the insignificant event, by that accumu- 
lation of verbs, “ He did eat and drink, and rose up and went 
his way: so Esau despised his birthright.” 

Now we may learn, first, how profound an influence small 
temptations, yielded to, may exert on a life. Many scoffs 
have been directed against this story, as if it were unworthy 
of credence that eating a dish of lentils should have shaped 
the life of a man and of his descendants. But is it not always 
the case that trifles turn out to be determining points? 
Hinges are very small, compared with the doors which move 
on them. Most lives are molded by insignificant events. No 
temptation is small, for no sin is small; and if the occasion 
of yielding to sense and the present is insignificant, the yield- 
ing is not so. 

But the main lesson is, as already noted, the madness of 
flinging away greater future good for present gratifications of 
sense. One cannot suppose that the spiritual side of “the 
birthright” was in the thoughs of either brother. Esau and 
Jacob alike regarded it only as giving the headship of the 
family. It was merely the right of succession, with certain 
material accompanying advantages, which Jacob coveted and 
Esau parted with. But even in regard to merely worldly 
objects, the man who lives for only the present moment is 
distinctly beneath him who lives for a future good, however 
material it may be. Whoever subordinates the present, and 
is able steadily to set before himself a remote object, for 
which he is strong enough to subdue the desire of immediate 
gratifications of any sort, is, in so far, better than the man 
who, like a savage or an animal, lives only for the instant. 

The highest form of that nobility is when time is clearly 
seen to be the “ lackey to eternity,” and life’s aims are deter- 
mined with supreme reference to the future beyond the grave. 
But how many of us are every day doing exactly as Esau did, 
—flinging away a great future for a small present! A man 
who lives only for such ends as may be attained on this side 
of the grave is as “ profane” a person as Esau, and despises 
his birthright as truly. He knew that he was hungry, and 
that lentil porridge was good. ‘ What good shall the birth- 
right do me?” He failed to make the effort of mind and 
imagination needed in order to realize how much of the kind 
of “good” that he could appreciate it would do to him. 
The smell of the smoking food was more to him than far 
greater good which,he could only appreciate by an effort. A 
dime or a sixpence held élose to the eye can shut out the sun. 
Resolute effort is needed to prevent the small, intrusive 
present from blotting out the transcendent greatness of the 
final future. And for lack of such effort men by the thou- 
sand fling themselves away. 

To sell a birthright for a bowl of lentils was plain folly. 
But is it wiser to sell the blessedness and peace of communion 
with God here and of heaven hereafter for anything that 
earth can yield to sense or to soul? How many shrewd 
“men of the highest commercial standing” are making as 
bad a bargain as Esau’s! The “ pottage” is hot and com- 
forting, but it is soon eaten ; and when the bowl is empty, 
and the sense of hunger comes back in an hour or two, the 
transaction does not look quite.as advantageous as it did. 
Esau had many a minute of rueful meditation on his bad 
bargain before he in vain besought his father’s blessing. 
And suspicions of the folly of their choice are apt to haunt 
men who prefer the present to the future, even before the 
future becomes the present, and the folly is manifest. “ What 
doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life?” 

So a character like Esau’s, though it has many fine 
possibilities about it, and attracts liking, is really of a low 





type, and may very easily slide into depths of degrading 
sensualism, and be dead to all nobleness. Enterprise, love of 
stirring life, impatience of dull plodding, are natural to 
young lives. Unregulated, impulsive characters, who live 
for the moment, and are very sensitive to all material de- 
lights, have often an air of generosity and joviality which 
hides their essential baseness; for it is base to live for flesh, 
either in more refined or more frankly coarse forms. It is 
base to be incapable of seeing an inch beyond the present. 
It is base to despise any good that cannot minister to fleeting 
lusts or fleshly pleasures, and to say of high thought, of ideal 
aims of any sort, and most of all to say of religion, “ What 
good will itdo me?” To estimate such precious things by 
the standard of gross utility is like weighing diamonds in 
grocers’ scales, They will do very well for sugar, but not for 
precious stones. The sacred thingsof life are not those which 
do what the Esaus recognize as “‘ good.” They have another 
purpose, and are valuable for other ends. Let us take heed, 
then, that we estimate things according to their true relative 
worth ; that we live, not for to-day, but for eternity; and that 
we suppress all greedy cravings. If we do not, we shall be 
“ profane” persons like Esau, “who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright.” 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D 


RIGHTS. APPETITES. 


Every child of God has many birthrights ; as, forexample, 
life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, now and always. These 
imply air, water, food, joy, strength, beauty, knowledge, 
spiritual life, an eternal weight of glory. We may sell them, 
one orall. It isa habit with many men. A boy sells some- 
thing of his stature for cigarette smoking ; another his steady, 
joyous nerve for momentary pleasures, his whole welfare of 
body, soul, and spirit for the delirium of drink. A man sells 
keenness of conscience by sharpness in trade, sells honor for 
this world’s stuff, sells heaven for what he eats and drinks, his 
soul for pottage. 

Esau is typical of many men. We have little concern in a 
man dead about 3600 years ago except as he represents 
human nature. 

It seems as if all the great species of mankind were rep- 
resented by individuals as types in the earliest history. 
There was one Cain—type of all murderers; one tried and 
developed Abraham—type of all men of faith who endure as 
seeing the invisible; and one Esau—type of all who sell 
strength, joy, honor, eternity, for the pleasutes of sense and 
appetite. We raise no questions about what his birthright 
consisted of particularly, whether the sale was legitimate 
and enforceable by law, but what does it represent in our 
modern lives? 

We find that Esau despised, that is, undervalued, his birth- 
right. Whin the time came for him to be head of the family- 
tribe, and inherit ali flocks and dignities, it meant more than 
he thought when he was careering about the fields a free- 
footed youth. 

No man can sufficiently value what God offers him in this 
world, and after, as birthright. Being undervalued, it is 
sold fur a mess of pottage. The boy who took his cow fo 
market and traded her for a mule, the mule for a sheep, the 
sheep for a goose, the goose for an egg, and ate it, wasa youth 
typical of many. Can the pupils call to mind any such ? 

The birthright once sold is not easily recoverable, perhaps 
irrecoverable. We can sell health for wealth, but cannot 
trade back wealth for health. Keep your rights. What 
God gives is better than what Jacob pays. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And the boys grew (v. 27). Boys have a habit of growing. 
They grow daytimes, when they are busy at play; and they 
grow nights, when they’ve nothing else todo. And as boys 
grow, their habits grow and their characters grow. Large 
boys are not the same as they were when they were small 
boys. The time for a boy to begin to train himself is before 
he has done growing. And if parents would have their boys 
good boys when they are grown, they must be busy in their 
behalf while they are growing. 

Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison (v. 28). It 
is a poor kind of love that pivots on venison ; but there’s a 
good deal of love of that kind. And one who is loved usually 
measures the worth of the love that is given him by its 
prompting cause. Ifason is loved becauce he is loving, or 
because he is truthful, or pure-minded, or honest, or generous, 
or studious, he is stimulated to better doing in that particular 
line. But if he is loved because he tickles his father’s palate, 
or because he is full of fan, or because he is sly and tricky 
with the neighbors, he sees an advantage in working for love 
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in such ways, Why we love our children, is a question of 
practical importance to our children as well as to ourselves. 

Rebekah loved Jacob. A mother’s love is very beautiful 
when it is very beautiful—nothing can be more beautiful than 
that. But if a weak and untruthful woman loves her son, 
and wants him to be weak and untruthful, he is not sure to 
be the better for his mother’s love. Many a mother has been 
the ruin of a son she loved. Love must be of the right sort, 
and rightly directed, to be a blessing in any lite. 

Jacob sod pottage. . .. Esau came in from the field, @hd he was 
faint (v. 29). How much depends on opportunity! There is 
no harm in cooking a dinner, and there is no harm in being 
hungry. But just when a hot dinner is steaming up with its 
savory smell, and a hungry man comes along ready to faint, 
there is an opportunity for the owner of the dinner to drive 
a sharp bargain, and for the hungry man to make a fool of 
himself. Extra wisdom, extra strength, and a good supply of 
decency, are needed to keep men straight in such an hour 
of temptation. Our dangers spring on us in our every-day 
opportunities. 

Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. And Esau... 
sold his birthright wnto Jacob. . . . So Esau despised his birthright 
(vs. 31-34). There are different kinds of meanness, One 
mean man will scrimp his outlay for necessary food and 
decent clothing, in order to buy books or to get an education. 
Another mean man will sell his mother’s Bible to get a drink 
of whisky. There is no merit in any meanness, but one 
meanness may be meaner than another meanness. It is 
not right to do'a mean thing even in the hope of winning 
heaven by it. But the meanest kind of meanness is that of 
a man who will sell his good name, his honor, and his hope 
of heavep, for one square meal, when he is toc tired, or too 
lazy, to cook his own supper or go to bed without it. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In teaching this lesson, I should advise the teacher to re- 
member that the birthrights are things of the past, so fur as 
our scholars are concerned, and much cannot be made of the 
action of Esau that shall appeal very strongly to the modern 
scholar. Let the teacher, however, draw out the facts of the 
lesson, so that the class may have them in mind, and then he 
can go on.to the practical application of such, principles as 
the lesson illustrates. In such classes as never look at the 
lesson before they come to the school, the teacher will have 
todo double work, and really teach these facts to the class, 
I find that there are many such classes in the land, and that 
many teachers do not even try to impart the Bible facts to 
their classes, but spend the time in general talk. This is too 
bad, and nogood teacher will be satisfied with any such method 
of procedure, 

Having brought out the lesson facts, go on to call attention 
to the miserable kind of a family that this was of which we 
have just read. The father and mother took sides, as it were, 
in the house, and each had a “favorite child.” Isaac loved 
Esau most, and that for a most contemptible reason ; namely, 
that he liked the venison that he brought him. Rebekah, 
on the other hand, loved Jacob the most, though the reason 
is not given. I doubt not that this was the source of much 
trouble; for the children are quick to see if others are “ favor- 
ites” and they are neglected. In true family government 
there should be absolute impartiality, and father and mother 
should deal alike with all the children. To favor one or the 
other leads to jealousy and much heart-burning among the 
children, and to recriminations between the parents. God 
treats all his children alike, and so should earthly parents. 
It was in part this very sin in Jacob that led him in after 
years into showing favoritism to Joseph, and helped on the 
trouble that arose between him and his brothers. I doubt not 
that in this case the boys saw many a dispute between Jacob 
and Rebekah, and heard much that was not profitable for 
them tohear. So time went on, and the boys grew to be men. 

But the sons seem to have had no real love for each other. 
In life their pursuits were divergent, and the favoritism of 
father and mother did not he!p them to come together, so 
they grew apart. One day Esau came home from the chase 
totally exhausted. He seemed to have been so faint that he 
thought that he wasabouttodie. Jacob had just prepared for 
himeelf a savory mess, and the smell of it, combined with his 
éwn real need, led Esau to ask forashare, Shrewd Jacob 
saw his opportunity, and began to drive a bargain with his 
own brother. 
have the whole, if you want it; I can wait, myself,” he went 
to work to do his brother out of his birthright. He knew 
the reckless nature of Esau, and he knew his need, and so he 
_put the screws on, so to speak, and actually got what he 
wanted. That this was intensely mean, goes without saying, 
and we have no word of commendation for scheming Jacob, 
On the other hand, the birthright was not a thing to be 
lightly esteemed ; and in thus despising it and selling it for 
the satisfaction of a temporary need, Esau did himself a great 


Instead of saying, “ Yes, certainly, you shall | 


the one brother was grasping and the other reckless, and be- 

tween them both a deed was done, the consequences of which 

they both lived to regret intensely. 

Oh that we could point to this family of many centuries 

ago as the only one where such an evil spirit reigned! But 

there are many families to-day where the father and mother 

have their favorites. For some reason, or for no reason, one 

prefers one child and the other another. Sometimes they go 

so far as actually to make this absurd choice known to the 
children. I have myself heard it done in good New England. 

Trouble always arises from this. Try as the parents may, 

they cannot hide this feeling of favoritism from the children, 
and the result is an injured feeling in the heart of the child. 
This is, then, the foundation of much evil in the future. 

But even more common than this is the selfishness of the 
children. Who has not seen the family where, instead of the 
spirit of unselfishness reigning, each one has been far more 
careful to maintain his “rights,” than to see to it that the 
othets have their rights? This spirit breeds suspicion and 
jealous watchfulness, which is evil only in family life. What 
a sight to see each child grasping for his own things, and 
paying no attention to the wants of others! Of course, this 
does not go on all the time in any family, for that would 
make family life a kind of hell on earth. But it does occur 
far too often, and where it does find access, there are heart- 
burnings and divisions that are most sad to witness. I have 
heard of two good bears that might well be introduced into 
such families, One is “ Bear” and the other “ Forbear.” If 
we will only, all of us, bear our own burdens, and not try and 
force them upon others, and if we would only forbear from 
finding fault with others, what a heaven below it would make 
of our family circles! 

Of course, this is hard at times, and is contrary to selfish 
human nature; but it is only right that we should thus en- 
deavor to be unselfish and make others happy, instead of try- 
ing always to advance our own interests in the face of those 
of our dear ones. And, indeed, this is the only way to true 
happiness. Unselfishness means, in the end, much more true 
joy than selfishness, If you do not believe this, try it for a 
month, and then count up how much more of happiness you 
have had than when you used to grasp after all the good 
things yourself. If it does not increase your happiness, I fear 
you are far on the road to a devilish spirit already. And, 
indeed, if you are trying to be a follower of Jesus, you must 
try to be like him. And you know it is said of him, “that 
he pleased not himself.” The Christ-like spirit is pleased 
and happy when others are so, and the devilish spirit is 
pleased only when it is satisfied, no matter how others feel. 
Which of these two spirits do you want to have reign in your 
own heaft? Which of these two spirits is now actually 
reigning in your own heart? 
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HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the young man of whom we studied last week, 
walking with his father, carrying wood upon his shoulder? 
What was his father’s name? Did Abraham really take his 
son’s life? Why not? What is the meaning of Jehovah 
Jireh? What three things did we learn from last week’s 
lesson? To-day we learn of some things which were done 
when Isaac was quite an old man. 

The Boys Grew.—That is in the first verse of our lesson ; 
who were the boys? They were the sons of Isaac, named 
Esau and Jacob. We do not know much about their child- 
hood, except that they were twin brothers, and they grew, as 
boys do now, a little larger, a little older, a little stronger, 
day by day, and year by year. So we read of Moses, “the 
child grew ;” of little Samuel, that “he grew in favor, both 
with the Lord, and also with men ;” of Samson, that “he 
grew, and the Lord blessed him ;” and of the child of Bethle- 
hem, “the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.” Could such 
words be written against your name? Did you ever think 
how God watches the growth of every child? Dear to him 
is each little one that he has made to love him, and be a 
blessing to home and friends. Jesus is pleased to see chil- 
dren who are trying to help answer the prayer of mother and 
teacher, 1 
That He who loves the children so 
May make you in bis grace to grow. 


We know that good old Abraham, the grandfather of those 
twin boys, lived with them until they were about fifteen years 
old, and then he died, a hundred and seventy-five years old. 
No doubt they learned much from him; for the “friend of 
God” could tell of many wonderful ways in which he had 
been led since the time he was called from his father’s house 
and country. Their father Isaac was sixty years old when 
these two sons were born. 





wreng, which, in later years, he tried in vain to undo. Thus 


Esau and Jacob.—Esau, when he was a man, was a famous 


wearing a fur coat, and carrying a bow and arrows. For he 

loved to roam the woods and climb rocks, and his father, often 

sick, loved to eat the venison or meat Esau brought home 

from his hunting. Jacob was a shepherd, a home-lover, 

watchful of his flocks and cattle, his fields and harvests, and, 

like his grandfather, loved to sit in his tent-door in the*heat 

of the day, or, like Isaac his father, quietly walk in his own 

fields at evening. Rebekah, the mother, loved busy, careful 

Jacob most, and was always ready to help in any place 

for him. 

In from the Field.—One day Eseu came in from hunting 

tired and h@ngry. As he entered the tent he smelled some- 

thing which Jacob had just cooked. The odor of the smok- 

ing food was so good Esau longed for it, and he said to Jacob, 

“ Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage; for I am 

faint.” It was a sort of vegetable soup made with a kind of 
red beans. What would you think a man would do when he 
had plenty of good food, and some one came in who said he 
was faint andtired? But what if the hungry one was hisown 
only brother ? 

The Birthright.—Jacob did not show brotherly love by 
generously saying, ‘‘ Have all you would like.” He wanted 
to take advantage of his brother’s need, and make him pay 
for the food. “Sell me thy birthright,” said Jacob. The 
birthright belonged to the elder son, It was the right to be- 
come the head of the family in the father’s place,—to have 
the larger part of the property, the honor and influence, 
Jacob and his mother had long planned how to get this from 
Esau ; for in this case it meant to be the heir to all that had 
been promised to Abraham. Esau let the hunger of an hour 
blind him to the treasure of a lifetime, and he said, ‘I am 
ready to die, what use will the birthright be to me?” He 
spoke wildly, foolishly, just as people often do now. Have 
you heard a tired child say, “‘I am almost dead,” or a hun- 
gry one, ‘I am just starved,” when they know nothing of 
death or starvation? Esau was trifling with a precious God- 
given treasure. He did not say, “ Yes, I will sell it,” or 
“No, I cannot part with that,” and Jacob, taking advantage 
of Esau’s weakness, hurried him up to close the bargain. 
“Swear to me,” said Jacob, He would not wait, for he knew 
Esau might be in another mood when his hunger hed been 
satisfied. He made Esau swear, with a solemn oath that he 
had sold to Jacob*his birthright,—al! for one hot dinner. 

The Birthright Sold.—The bargain was closed. Jacob gave 
Esau bread and the soup he wanted. Esau ate and drank ; 
then, probably taking his bow and arrows again, he went 
away. The verse says, “Thus Esau despised his birthright,” 
He “made light of it,” cared nothing for it then, almost 
threw it away. In the New Testament we read “ he for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright.” Do you think he was 
foolish ? Do children ever choose foolish things instead of 
what can really do them good? Are there boys who would 
rather go fishing than go to school? Esau was not a foolish 
boy, but a man over thirty years old. When he was tired 
and hungry, did he think how Abraham had taught that the 
Lord will provide? . He did not stop to think of all the 
promised blessings he was giving up, the coming of the prom- 
ised One to be in the family of the one who rightfully could 
claim the covenant with Abraham. Are there any now who 
despise the right to become sons and daughters of God, and 
have Jesus the Saviour for their elder brother? 

Jacob.—Did Jacob do right in making such a sharp bar- 
gain? Isit right to take advantage of another's poverty or 
need? Years after the agreement between the brothers, Isaac 
was old and feeble, and he wanted to give over all his pos- 
sessions and his cares to the elder son who held the birth- 
right. He expected Esau to be the one, The mother knew 
how and when the birthright had been sold. She helped 
Jacob to deceive his father, who was blind, and when he 
thought he laid his hands on Esau with prayer, promise, and 
blessing, it was Jacob. But the father did not know it until 
Esau came to claim the blessing. Read the Bible story, and 
find what mother and son did to deceive the sick, loving 
father. Too late, Esau repented with weeping and tears, 
but not tears of sorrow for his sin, only grief that he had 
missed the fortune he thought should have been his. He 
learned in sorrow, as he remembered his reckless waste, the 
lesson that Jesus taught later as he said our golden text, 
and that the only wisdom is to “seek first the kingdom of 
God,” and remember that He who clothes the lilies and feeds 
the sparrows knows us, and will supply all our needs, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


If there are twin children in the class, use them as intro- 
duction, and to interest and arouse. Speak of their almost 
exact age, of the likeness and affection of such children, If 
there are none, simply say that sometimes two babies are 
born to a father and mother on the same day, one only « 
little older than the other. Such babies are called twins. 
If any know such, let them tell of it. 





hunter, You can think of him as a rough-looking maa, 





We are going to talk about two boys, who both came to 
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their father and mother the same day. What do we call 
such babies? One was a little older than the other. Place 
the name of Esau on the board, or let some of the oldest 
children pin the letters rather high on it. He wastheolder. 
Pronounce his name together. Place the younger son’s under 
it, learning it also. Repeat till they know which was elder, 
which younger, the position on the board showing which was 
always first. By questions bring to the realization of the 
class the fact that here and now every child has the same right 
to the love, care, and belongings of the parents, Then tell that, 
where these boys lived, the oldest son (boy) had a right to 
the first place, the most of everything, the obeltience from 
the others; and Jehovah had promised that Jesus should be 
born among the children of the oldest son, or the one who 
had his place. To see if they grasp the situation, let them 
choose which they had rather be, oldest or youngest son. 

These boys did not live in houses like ours, but in houses 
something like these (either drawing a group of tents, or 
setting up the paper ones): one for the mother, Rebekah; 
some for the servants; one for the boys; one for the father ; 
one large, beautiful one for the grandfather, who used to tell 
the boys stories of what their father did when he was a boy. 
Suggest that we know some of these stories; that you will 
tell them the name of the grandfather (Abraham) and father 
(Isaac), and show them something (the lamb); and you want 
them to tell you what he’d tell the twins about Isaac, and the 
time God told him to offer him instead of a lamb. Some- 
thing will surely be remembered, Try by questions to fix 
two things,—the lamb on the altar was to make them think 
that Jesus was coming (God giving his Son), and hoW will- 
ingly and quickly they minded. 

(In subdivided classes it may be well for the teacher of 
each class to ask who has been trying the last week to mind 
willingly and quickly, and to hear the childish experience; 
but, except in cases where this can be done with little or no 
publicity, it has its risks, and in a large class cannot be done 
without positive harm, because of the inherent tendency of 
one child to do as others do, without independent thought 
and understanding.) . 

« The Twins.—Describe their characters: Esau strong, brave, 
impatient, not liking to stay at home, but often going hunt- 
ing (have, or draw, pictures of the bow, arrows, and spear, 
which he would use) with the rough boys who lived on the 
hills, He brought home the game to his father, who loved 
him best, and was proud that he-was so strong and such a 
good hunter. Jacob liked to stay near the tents, to learn 
about the flocks, help his mother, and hear her talk. Re- 
bekah loved him best. 

(This father and mother do not appear in the most de- 
sirable light, and something to the effect that their partiality 
was wrong, should be said. Good parents love all their chil- 
dren, while they may more approve or be more proud of 
those who try to be obedient and dutiful.) Tell that both 
were taught about Jehovah’s promises (mention the land and 
about Jesus), the lamb and the altar, Ask which brother 
they think would care most about them. Tell how much 
Jacob wished he’d been born first, so as to have Esau’s place 
and rights, and that Rebekah, the mother, had once told 
him, as a great secret, what Jehovah had said, and that 
made him want it more than ever. He was always thinking 
how to get it. 

Picture the transaction. Make some red marks for the fire 
before the boys’ tent; a mark for Jacob in his white robe, 
boiling gypsy-wise over the fire a sowp made of a kind of 
red beans; another mark will do for Esau, hungry, tired, and 
faint, thrown down upon the ground besidethetent. Let those 
who have ever been “awful hungry” (as they say) raise their 
hands, and tell how the nice soup would smell to Esau. 
Tell that in those tent houses there wasn’t any food kept, 
everything was made fresh every day; that it would take a 
long time for the servants to cook something for Esau. Then 
suggest that, if Jacob had so much, and all ready, what 
would be the best way for his brother to get something to 
eat, After their answers, add that Jacob wouldn’t give Esau 
any, but offered to sell some to him; and Jet them say what 
they think of such a brother. Tell the price asked, adding 
that the oldest son had a right to sell his place if he wanted 
to; and ask if they think he’d want to give up his first place, 
or whether he’d wait and go very hungry for a while. Add 
what he really did, and also that perhaps he did not care 
much about Jehovah’s promise, or else did not mean to keep 
the one he had made to Jacob, but that because of it Jatob’s 
name was really put first (changing it on the board); and 
he had Esau’s place and rights, and everybody says Jacob 
and Esau, instead of Esau and Jacob, as it was first (leave 
Jacob’s name in the first place); that much harm came to 
both, for one had been unkind and mean, and the other had 
not cared for Jehovah's promise as much as for something 
toeat, And next Sunday we shall hear more of them. 

This is a most excellent opportunity to teach the right 
spirit of love that should exist between brothers and sisters. 
Such a brother will not appeal to any child, and what he 
should have done they will tell with precision. Thus you 
can easily pass to the daily experiences of their lives: kind- 
ness to all, especially the weaker brother or sister, or to the 

















baby ; of helpfulness, of being glad that the other has some- 
thing very nice, not trying to get it away and for himself. 
If the golden text is not required, teach “ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another.” 

If required, talk about whether mother cares most about 
her little child’s clothes or its body, and which is worth the 
most. Explain that clothes are sometimes called “raiment.” 
Pronounce and use the word till familiar. Add that, though 
the body’s worth more than clothes, the life is worth more 
than that (illustrating by some child who has lost part of the 
body to save its life), and that nothing to eat, drink, or wear, 
nothing for just this body, the little “ house we live in,” is 
worth as much as to be loving, kind, and helpful to each 
other, and trusting God, the heavenly Father, to take care of 
us and keep his promises to us, 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


HUunNTING, AND DWELLING IN Tents.—Thestrikingly con- 
trasted pursuits and characters of the twin brothers Esau and 
Jacob are exact types of the two classes which we find side by 
side to-day in the East,—on the one side the “ cunning hunter, 
the man of the field;” on the other, the “plain man, dwell- 
ing in tents,”—or, rather, nowadays, in village huts: simply 
the Bedaween and the fellaheen,—the Arab and the country- 
man. It is true, they are not so nearly related as Rebekah’s 
twins; for, while the Arab is descended from Ishmael, and, on 
the borders of Palestine at least, they boast descent from 
Esau, the inhabitant of the villages is for the most part of the 
Syrian race, The expression that “Jacob was a plain man, 
dwelling in tents,” suggests the very early stage of civiliza- 
tion at that period, Villages there were none; the walled 


present day. The quietness and patience, the domestic ways, 
combined with the suppleness and subtilty which a Greek 
might envy, are reproduced in the fellaheen of Palestine. 
PortaGE oF Lent11s.—The red lentil pottage, the making 
of which was Jacob’s domestic employment, while his more 
manly brother sought to supply the larder by the spoils of 
the chase, was, no doubt, the same as what is still a favorite 
dish in the East,—a thick broth made of red lentils, and 
which still has a name identical in Hebrew and Arabic, 
and largely cultivated even 
asfareastasIndia. It isa 
kind of vetch often spoken 
of by old writers as“ pulse,” 
and the seed of which is 
like a small pea, with a 
dark-red skin (Ervum lens), 
a frequently grown in Eng- 
land as food for horses. It is cooked much as the Spaniards 
cook haricot beans for olla podrida, to form a thick broth, 
to which a morsel of meat, if there be any, capsicums, and 
any savory herbs, are added. But the concoction of this 
savory dish is now relegated, like all other culinary opera- 
tions, to the women, any such work being considered deroga- 
tory to man. From this 
several commentators 
have deduced the infer- 
ence that Jacob was an 
unmanly, effeminate 
character. But it is 
worthy of notice that 
the ancient Egyptian 
pictures of every-day life, while they represent women quite 
as freely as men, do depict to us men, and not women, in the 
act of preparing and cooking this lentil broth. 





Egyptians cooking meat. 
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Arab tent, 


towns or cities, then very small, were few indeed. Yet even 
now we may trace the steps of the transition from the tent to 
the villages A few tribes of Bedaween have so far degen- 
erated—at least in the eyes of their brethren—as to condescend 
to cultivate patches of fand in the Jordan valley and in parts 
of Moab. These tribes live neither in tents nor houses, but 
in hybrid dwellings, huts, the walls of which are formed by 
mats fastened to stakes, or sometimes of straw interwoven be- 
tween the stakes, and with mat roofs, These afford a more 
secure shelter than a tent, and will last six months, until the 
crops are gathered, when the tribe moves away to similar 
quarters on higher ground. It is interesting to note this, as 
illustrating a step in the transition from a pastoral to an 
agricultural life. The scorn with which a true-bred nomad 














Arabic hut with straw roof. 


speaks of these degenerate tribes is amusing, for every feature 
of Esau’s character is reproduced in his modern representa- 
tive. The keen love of sport ; the patient endurance of fatigue 
and hardship ; the impetuous and hasty recklessness, which 
sacrifices everything for a momentary indulgence; the pas- 
sionate resolve of revenge; the open frankness, which wins 
admiration; the open-handed generosity,—all are reflected 
in the qualities of the shaykh of a noble Arab tribe in the 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


** Esau was A Cunnine Hunter... Isaac Loven Esau,” 
ETc.—It is a commonplace to say that for any true idea of 
patriarchal life we must not go to the dwellers in village or 
city, but to the nomads, the shepherd tribes in the eastern 
tracts. There you may still see Abraham sitting in the 
opening of his dark house of hair, with eye alert, and hos- 
pitable heart intent on showing kindness to every approach- 
ing stranger. You may see the aged, half-blind Isaac in the 
shadier recesses of the tent, waiting anxiously the return of 
his son from the field with the beautiful wild gazelle, whose 
flesh he loves, You may see the keen-eyed, vigorous hunts- 


man Esau stepping forth, the long-barreled, brass-bound, 
crazy-looking fowling-piece, replacing in his hand the 
| bow and arrow of ancient days; also the wily Jacob, in- 
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triguing with the women-folk for the attainment of his deep 
designs. Esau, with his free, breezy, vigorous, open-hearted 
nature, creature of the unfettered winds and wide freedom of 
the desert, would infallibly secure the affection of the Arabs 
to-day. To such as he was, they look for entertainment in 
days of peace, for help and succor in the fierce onslaught 
of their foes. He is the embodiment of their wild chivalric 
ideas, and to him their rude spirits are drawn in genuine ad- 
miration. The Jacob, the harmless man, loitering about 
camp and seething pottage, runs risk of encountering just as 
genuine contempt as one who degrades manhood by doing 
“ women’s work.” 

“THEREFORE HIs NaME was CALLED Epom” (REp).— 
Two things conspired to attach the epithet “Red” to Esau, 
in the minds of his people. Born with a covering of red 
hair,—this was enough to securefor him thename. To make 
it more’ certain, he sold his birthright for a mess of red pot- 
tage. As among ourselves, many an Arab patronymic origi- 
nated in some peculiarity of an ancestor. We had, for ex- 
ample, our Douglas, red and black. Many surnames are 
obviously drawn from the accident of occupation; for ex- 
ample, Smith, Glover, etc. Among the Arabs we have from 
personal characteristics such patronymics as el~’ Atrash, “the 
deaf one,” thenameof a powerful Druze family ; el-A‘war, “the 
one-eyed;” and from occupations, such family names as en- 
Nahawy, “the grammarian;” ¢l-Hadddd, “the blacksmith ;” 
el-Khoory, “the priest,” and so on. Even by the simple 
shaving of his beard, a man may find that he has bequeathed 
a name to succeeding generations of his family. 

«“Esav Despised H1s Birruricut.”—Typeof how many an 
Arab, strong, generous, thoughtless, he was just the sort of 
man to regard his personal ascendency as sufficiently assured, 
without ‘strenuously claiming the factitious rights falling to 
him as first-born. The ease with which he parted with his 
rights, and the bitterness of his subsequent regrets, vividly 
illustrate the improvident life of Orientals. For the most 
part, they live in the present only, seeking gratification of 
the whim or caprice of the moment, at whatever expense, 
When the inexorable future comes, revealing their folly, 
they will sit and whimper like ill-used children, The mind 
of Jacob, again, was of the type still common, certainly 
among Palestinian Jews,—keen to see an advantage, and not 
too scrupulous as to using it. The rights of primogeniture 
are held sacred, and what follows will show the length to 
which this is often carried. A Jew, long come to man’s 
estate, had attended one of our meetings. On going out, he 
was surrounded by a hooting. mob, who accompanied him 
home, pelting him with missiles and opprobrious. epithets.” 
Arrived at home, his brother, having learned the cause of 
the disturbance, gave him a sound thrashing. Some time 
afterwards I saw him, and asked why he had submitted so 
meekly to such ignominious treatment at the hands of his 
brother. His reason, I fear, would hardly have been suffi- 
cient for most Christians in similar circumstances. ‘‘ Why, 
sir,” he said, “ he is my eldest brother!” 

Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS BR. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Taz Story or Isaac.—When Sarah died, in what 
famous place was she buried? (Gen. 23:19.) What five or 
six others were buried there also? What is the story of 
Rebekah at the well? (Gen. 24.) What description can you 
give of Abraham’s old age and death? (Gen. 25: 7-10.) 
Judging from chapter 26, what sort of man was Isaac, com- 
pared with Abraham? What is the chief thing recorded of 
him? (Gen. 26, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25.) 

2. Tue BrorHers (vs. 27, 28).—What two sons had Isaac? 
Which was the elder? What prophecy had been made re- 
garding them at their birth? (Gen. 25: 23.)' What contrast 
in their characters may partly account for Isaac’s especial 

*love for Esau? Why may Jacob have been “his mother’s 
boy’? What is the mischief of special likings among mem- 
bers of a family? How can all such dangers be avoided? 

3. An Impervovs WoRLDLING (vs. 29, 30).—What is 
meant by “sod”? What sort of dish was this “red pot- 
tage”? What was the Eastern custom regarding keeping 
cooked food in the house? What other reason may be given 
for Esau’s nickname, “the Red”? (Gen. 25: 25.) What 
harm is there in giving full rein to any desire, even desire 
for healthful food? In regard to what sort of things is it 
useful to learn to wait? 

4. & Crarry Barcarnver (vs. 31-34).—What may have 
set Jacob to wanting the birthright? What privileges and 
honors went with the birthright? What duties? Why was 
the birthright in this particular family an especially sacred 
thing? Why was Jacob better fitted for it than Esau, in 
character? in associates (Gen. 26 : 34, 35)? in reverence for 
the honor? If this honor was intended for him by God, why 


5. Tue Buxssinc Stoten.—How did Jacob win by craft 
from his father the blessing, in addition to the birthright 
thus craftily bought from-his brother? (Gen. 27 : 1-40.) 
What did Jacob lose through taking the matter thus out of 
God’s hands? (Gen. 27 : 41-45.) 

6. Brmruricuts.—What are some of our birthrights? 
(Rom. 8: 14-17; John 3: 16; Rev. 22: 1-5.) How can we, 
like Esau, despise them? What are some of the messes of 
pottage for which we may sell them? What are some of 
the good things meant for us, that, like Jacob, we may seek 
to get in wrong ways? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who were Isaac’s two sons? 2. What sort of man 
was Esau? 3. Jacob? 4. Esau, one day, was in great 
hurry for food—why? 5. Who gave it to him? 6. What 
kind of food? 7. And what was the price? 8. Why was it 
disgraceful for Esau to sell this privilege, and so cheaply ? 
9. What are some of the privileges men often give away nowa- 
days, and get not even pottage in return? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. Who were the boys mentioned in verse 27? 2. Who 
were their parents, and who their grandparents? 3. What 
wrong spirit did their parents show? 4. What is told about 
the habits of these boys? 5. What had one to sell, and the 
other to pay? 6. How did they make their bargain? 7. 
What did Jacob really get, or Esau really give? 8. What 
bad points did each show in his bargaining, or what good 
points ? 





BLACEBOARD HINTS. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 








BIRTHRIGHTS, POTTAGE. 
CHARACTER, }() PLEASURE. 
ONE SOUL THE WORLD. 





SELL IT NOT. 


BIRTHRIGHT | 
CHARACTER. | 


ESAU 


BSAU SOLD HIS 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
“ All glory to Jesus be given.” 

* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“‘T hear the Saviour say.” 

** Behold what manner of love.’’ 

** Behold, a Stranger at the door.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The antagonism of hunter and shepherd plays a great part 
in the earlier records of the race. The love of a life of ad- 
venture rather than of order, and the carelessness as to pro- 
vision for the future, which characterize the predatory races, 
make the life of the hunter the more attractive to them. 
But in men and races there are those who can sacrifice the 
present for the future, who see in the handful of lentils not so 
much the chance of present enjoyment asthe seed of a future 
harvest, or find in the wild sheep caught in a thicket, not the 
means to a feast, but the means to a flock. 

These are the peoples who have a future. They often have 
“the faults of their qualities,” asthe Frenchsay. They may 
not exhibit the lavish and inexhaustible hospitality of the 
hunters, or their generous readiness to enter into brotherhood 
with the stranger. But they have made a beginning in a 
life Which leads on to culture, to civilization, to the life of 
law, obedience, and refinement. The beasts of the field are 
in covenant with them; they are no longer mere slayers, but 
cherishers of these humbler sharers of the sentient life. 
From contact with them they shall learn the kindness and 
the patience which the shepherd's life fosters, and come 
better to understand God’s relations to men. 

Thus the story of Jacob and Esau marks the great lines on 
which the world’s growth from the lower to the higher order 
was moving. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is not easy, at first glance, to see the reasonableness of 
God’s preference for Jacob rather than for Esau. On the 
face of it there is a certain attractiveness in the open-handed, 
hearty enthusiasm of Esau, in contrast with the repellent 
close-fistedness and the hard bargaining ways of Jacob, as 
shown here and elsewhere. Esau seems generous; Jacob 
seems mean. Yet a closer examination shows why, with all 
his faults, Jacob was the superior man of the two. 





‘was Jacob wrong in seizing upon it ? 


mm 


fature.. Esau valued that which was seen and was material; 

Jacob prized the unseen and the yet unattained. Esau was 

ready to sell out that which was worth living for, or dying 

for, if he could but gratify his appetite with a warm dinner 

when he felt like eating it ; Jacob would give up a dinner 

which steamed before him, while he was perhaps as hungry 

as Esau, if he could thereby have a new share in the invisible, 

and in the undefined future. With all his personal mean- 

ness and his unattractive ways, Jacob would make a nobler 
choice in an emergency than the careless and rollicking Esau, 

who had no thought beyond the immediate present, 

Many a man who is called # “good fellow” among men 

wins that name by reckless living and by indifference to the 
future. And many a man who is despised for his meanness 

and sharpness has, in spite of his repellent qualities, a 
commendable regard to the possibility of better things than 
can now be seen with the eye of sense. 

Many a child is ready to eat or to give away his mid-day 
lunch on his way to school in the morning; while there are 
children who deny themselves now, or who even drive a 
sharp bargain, in order to have a supply in ee coming time 
of need. 

Neither Jacob nor Esau can be taken as a model character, 
nor can he be imitated in all things. But in his contempt 
for the unseen and the spiritual, Esau is to be recoiled from; 
while Jacob, in his choice of the invisible and the promised 
future, is to be ‘recognized as one who looks in the right 
direction, even though he walks toward it in crooked ways, 
But the better plan would be for us to imitate the good that 
is in both Esau and Jacob, and to shun the evil that isin 
both the one and the other. 





ADDED POINTS. 


No two boys are just alike. Each has his own ways, 
Parents and teachers ought to have this truth in mind as 
they deal with boys. 

The stomach has a prominent place in the influences which 
affect humanity. Old and young are affected by it. 

If a man makes a foolish bargain, the memory of it will 
stick to him. If he gives up the future for the present, he 
will hear from it in the future. 

What if a man is at the point to die? He had better die 
than despise his birthright, or do any other unworthy thing. 

How foolish it is for a man to choose something to eat and 
to drink at the cost of his integrity and manhood ! 





s+ 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


oienmrenipitonion 
REMINDERS TO CHEERFUL GIVING, 


Cheerful giving may be encouraged in more ways than 
one; and the same church, Sunday-school, or person, 
may need the impulse of all these ways, at one time or 
another. The strictly voluntary way, and the pledge- 
»mode, may both be useful, and each may heey it own 
kind of spontaneity. 

In some conditions, pledges or promises, to be redeemed, 
seem not only wise, but inevitable. When the first part 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, Chicago, 
was built,—Sunday-school rooms and the chapel,—the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, devised a plan that has 
been since repeatedly copied. The whole sum needed— 
twenty thousand dollars—was divided into shares of 
two hundred dollars. Each person taking a share gave 
his personal note for that amount, payable in about four 
years by monthly instalments. The monthly payment— 
of between three and four dollars—included its propor- 
tion of interest as well as of principal... This method 
enabled many individuals to assist in the work, without 
greatly burdening them; and in a few years every dollar 
of obligation was easily met. By this system the money 
for building may be advanced by a trust company, or 
perhaps by a wealthy friend. 

The “envelope system,” now so widely known, is ap- 
plicable to, and is often actually used in, Sunday-school 
work as well as church work. By it the children are 
trained to systematic giving as a part of church worship; 
and often, too, they join with their Sunday-school class 
in meeting special obligations for missionary or other 
benevolent work. The weekly or monthly contributions 
promised are brought in due time in envelopes, bearing 
the contributor’s name or number, the date of the offer- 
ing, and usually a statement or title of the object. The 
package of small envelopes serves as a constant reminder 
at home to lay aside offerings “as the Lord hath pros- 
pered. ” 

It is deemed essential, both to the voluntary nature of 
the envelope system and to its success, that the pledges 
shall be considered as the expression of a sincere inten- 
tion rather than of a legal obligation. The child or man 








Esau thought only of the present; Jacob looked to the 


says, in effect: “I desire and intend to give at least so 
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much to this cause; I believe that I can, and I mean to 
try.” This condition is understood in both oral and 
written pledges, and, indeed, it is sometimes mentioned 
on the printed pledge-card. 

So extensively is this method used, that not only the 
publishers of church and Sunday-school “supplies” 
make it am important part of their business, but the 
great missionary boards or committees of the various 
denominations use it in connection with the distribution 
of leaflets and reports of their work. This form, used by 
one of the Presbyterian boards at Philadelphia, will in- 
dicate the general character of pledge-cards, whether 
home-made or purchased : 

WEEKLY 
 Orrerinas BIBLE SCHOOL SOCIETY 
To the Sabbath-school and Missionary Department of 


the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work. 


WEEKLY. 


1 cent DIRECTIONS, 


Please mark with a X in the column en the left 
the sumi you are willing to pledge as a weekly offer- 
3 ing to the Lord for twenty-four weeks, beginning 
4 January 1, ending Children’s Day (using a blank 
space if you select a sum not mentioned). Write 
5 your name and residence at the bottom of this card, 
and hand to your teacher as soon as possible. A 
package of small envelopes will then be furnished 
you (one for each week). 

Each Lord’s Day enclose the amount of your 
weekly offering in the envelope, and, having sealed 
it, write your name on it, and hand it to your teacher. 

In case of absence for one or more Sabbaths, en- 
close the whole amount due with the first offering 
that is made. 

This pledge, being purely voluntary, may be re- 
called at any time, by giving notice. 


2 cents 





On the back of this card, missionary information and 
statistics are given. Often a pastor or superintendent 
will issue a circular-letter with the cards and envelopes, 
stating the benevolences desired, and encouraging a 
faithful habit of giving. The letter of a pastor in a large 
eity church included these sentences: ‘‘No one can 
afford to lose the privilege of contributing to the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world, Should 
not the number of our givers be very greatly increased? 
Is there any one of us, young or old, who cannot make 
some definite pledge, if not more than one penny each 
week? Let us remember that many small -gifts make a 
large total, and that the Lord gave his special commen- 
dation to the widow for her mite. Do not fail to pledge 
because you cannot do all you would like to do. No one 
is expected to do more than he is able.” 

A method of choosing the object of benevolences by a 
majority vote has been successfully tried in the Daven- 
port Congregational Sunday-school of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. This serves to inform the school regarding the 
various causes, and to arouse an interest in all through 
the voting for one. The monthly offerings of the classes 
are devoted to the object obtaining the largest number of 
votes during that month. The children take the blanks 
home for counsel, bringing them the following Sunday 
with signatures. The details of the method will be seen 
by this copy of the blank form used last December: 

DAVENPORT CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Class-offerings for December to be given to such of the objects 
on this list as shall receive the largest number of 
votes of members of the school. 


1.—The Industrial School for colored young people 
at Montgomery, Alabama, represented by 
Miss Margaret Beard. (An excellent object.) 

2.—The family of a sick and disabled home mission- 
ary at Pueblo, Colorado. (A very worthy 
object.) 

. 3.—The Connecticut State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. (Starting and helping Sunday-schools 
in destitute parts of our owa state needing aid 
just now.) 

. 4.—The State Law and Order League of Connecticut. 
(Doing a splendid work in bringing criminals 
of all kinds to justice. 

. 5.—The American Board of Foreign Missions. 
debt, and needing help at once.) 

. 6.—The Sailors’ Bethel and Reading-Room. (This 
object is suggested by our Young Ladies’ 
Mission Circle, and needs help.) 

. 7.—The Elm City Kindergarten Association. (To 
keep little children who are under school age 
off from the streets, and instruct them. A 
good work.) 


Object No. 


No. 


(In 








Please take this home, fill up the blank at the bottom of this 
sheet, and bring in next Sunday. 

All votes, must be in next Sunday (November 26), or will be 
too late. 


I vote for Number 


The regular weekly offerings were more than nine 
hundred dollars, for the school-year of ten months, in 
the Sunday-school of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Beloved Disciple, Philadelphia. The average 
attendance was about a hundred and seventy none of 
the teachers or scholars being wealthy, and many of them 
poor. This money is partly used for missions, and partly 
for current expenses, 

There are two special features of the method used in 
this school, by which so large relative results have been 
secured, The class offerings are collected in envelopes, 
and when the superintendent has received them in an 
alms-basin, each class is publicly’ mentioned that has 
given fifty cents or more. This custom becomes a re- 
minder of duty during the week, and a stimulus to 
greater giving,—though a false pride must be guarded 
against in this emulation of classes. The other feature 
is the condition which several teachers make with their 
classes, that they will give as much again as the scholars. 
In this way the class will club together to bring their 
teacher up to the mark, knowing that he is pledged to 
duplicate their united offerings. These features have 
their “ very human” side, of course; but, starting with 
the fact that everywhere there is far less of giving than 
of ability to give, and with the right to arouse interest 
in this privilege and duty by all innocent means, such 
modes may be allowable, as a friendly and well-under- 
stood rivalry. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——.g——__—— 
LIGHTFOOT’S BIBLICAL ESSAYS.* 


A second volume has been published by the trustees 
of the “Lightfoot Fund,” which is in many respects 
more interesting than the first. The previous issue was 
noticed in The Sunday School Times, March 11, 1893, 
and the nature of the “ Fund” explained as making 
provision for the publication of works by the late bishop, 
the proceeds to be for the benefit of churches in the dio- 
cese of Durham, That volume was made up almost 
entirely of essays that had become well known from 
their connection with the author’s commentaries, Two- 
thirds of the matter in the present issue has never been 
published before. The remaining essays are reprinted 
from English magazines. The date of previous publica- 
tion or of preparation (in the case of the new matter) is 
given, so that the record implies a history of the lamented 


.| scholar’s biblical studies.for more than thirty years. 


As is well known, Dr. Lightfoot, while professor at 
Cambridge, projected a series of commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles. He completed those on Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. Turning aside 
to edit the apostolic Fathers, and undertaking the onerous 
duties of the diocese of Durham, he was unable to con- 
tinue the series. Indeed, the trustees now announce that 
he added little to the material collected and used in his 
lectures at Cambridge. Out of this material the larger 
half of the present volume has been selected, including 
“prolegomena.” Another volume is promised, to con- 
tain “selections from commentaries on the text which 
appeared to be fullest and most valuable.” There will 
arise in the mind of the studious reader a profound re- 
gret that Dr. Lightfoot could not have completed his 
projected series. What is here published is valuable, 
but it suggests how much more valuable the fulfilled 
task would have been. The editors have done their 
best, and that means much; but the “lecture notes” 
were mostly outlines, Professor Lightfoot trusting his 
retentive memory for details and language in addressing 
his students, 

The first and smaller half of the volume deals with 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. There are three 
essays: the first 6ne republished, and in the author’s 
finished style; the two others, from lecture notes. The 
first and third are on the internal evidence ; the second, 
on the external. All are valuable. The second covers 
much the same ground as the later monograph of Ezra 
Abbot, while recent discoveries make certain what was 
then open to discussion. The treatment of the internal 
evidence is masterly. 

The prolegomena to the Pauline Epistles as here col- 

* Biblical Essays, By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D D., D.C.L., LL.D., 


Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund. ee cloth, pp. xiv, 469. London and New York: Macmillan 





lected include nine distinct topics, arranged in accord- 
ance with the chronology of the apostle’s life and Jabors. 
Beginning with a sketch of “St. Paul’s Preparation for 
the Ministry,” the series next includes ‘a discussion of 
the chronology of the apostle’s life. The details are 
scientifically arranged, and, while the late bishop’s judg- 
ment on some points respecting the order of the Epistles 
is open to criticism, it is natural that most Englishmen 
follow him. Few scholars’ in England have done such 
thorough work in this line. Lecture notes follow on the 
churches of Macedonia, and the church of Thessalonica, 
succeeded by a reprinted essay on the mission of Titus 
to the Corinthians, first published in 1855, 

The most complete part of this division of the book is 
the discussion in regard to the Epistle to the Romans. 
Professor Lightfoot in 1869 reviewed the positions of 
Renan regarding that Epistle. To some of the views 
advanced, Mr. Hort, the distinguished textual critic, 
took exception, and Professor Lightfoot made reply. 
All three essays are republished here. Dr. Hort was a 
warm personal friend of Bishop Lightfoot, and was one 
of the trustees of the “Fund.” He died before this 
volume appeared. Another portion of the apostle’s life 
is traversed in the lecture on “The Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians;” and the problems of the 
closing years are treated in two essays (or lectures) on 
the Pastoral Epistles and the history of the apostle after 
the close of the Acts. With great candor and full state- 
ment of evidence the learned author defends the genu- 
ineness of the Pastoral Epistles and the theory of a 
second Roman imprisonment. 

Full “ Indices” close’ the volume, which is printed in 
the same attractive style as the other works of the 
lamented bishop. 

Despite the disadvantage of posthumous publication, 
and that, too, from “lecture notes” to so great an ex- 
tentythe volume is yet one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to biblical scholarship which England has pro- 
duced during this generation. A thorough student of 
the Greek New Testament cannot well afford to be with- 
out it. Even when the opinions are open to discussion, 
an intelligent reader will be profited by coming in con- 
tact with the method of such a scholar, and by the won- 
derful suggestiveness of Bishop Lightfoot’s treatment. 


Annotations upon Popular Hymns: For Use in Praise Meet 
ings. By Charles Seymour Robinson, D.D. (8vo, pp. 581. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. $2.50.) 


Dr. Robinson was, of all pioneers in the work of re- 
form in hymnody, the one who reached the general 
public. Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth Collection, and the 
Andover Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, preceded his 
first work, But it was his second book, his Songs for the 
Sanctuary, which attained a national circulation and in- 
fluence which had no rival or precedent. Partly this 
was due to the exact balance of old and new in hymns 
and tunes which suited the public need. He was neither 
too far in advance, nor too far in the rear. The same 
may be said of the two editions of his Laudes Domini, 
which similarly exhibit the condition of the public taste 
and the date of their compilation, and show how great is 
the advance since 1862. On the first edition, the late 
Mr. 8. W. Duffield based his valuable work on English 
Hymns. On the second, Dr. Robinson bases this hand- 
some volume of Annotations, which follow a somewbat 
different method. The texts of the hymns are given in 
full, as in Mr. Nutter’s admirable Hymn Studies on the 
Methodist Hymnal. Portraits of the hymn-writers, 
and, in a few tases, views of notable places connected 
with them, and facsimiles of important documents, are 
added. Less space is given than by Mr. Duffield to 
remarkable instances of the use and influence of single 
hymns, and lJe’s than either he or Mr. Nutter gives to 
discussions of the changes the hymns have undergone 
at the hands of their editors. The whole purpose is the’ 
edification of the reader, or the audiences for whom 
pastors will adapt this material; and to this literary 
history is subordinated. The readers of this paper do 
not need to be told how rich and full Dr. Robinson’s 
acquaintance with his subject is. The book is well 
manufactured in every respect. 


Every-day Religion ; Or, The Commonsense Teaching of the 


Bible. By Hannah Whitall Smith, author of “ The Chris- 
tian’s Secret of a Happy Life.’ (12mo, pp. vii, 242. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.) 


Mrs. Smith is an “acknowledged” minister of the 
Society of Friends, but has a much larger constituency 
through her books. Friends are sometimes supposed to 
undervalue the written revelation, and to cherish an in- 
troverted and not a cheerful type of faith, giving reasons 
therefor which other people find hard to understand. 
None of these things can be charged upon Mrs. Whitall 
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Smith. Her appeals to the Bible are con- 
stant and illuminative. There are few 
devotional books in which it is quoted so 
largely. Nor is the bright, cheerful tone 
of her writing less marked. A leading 
purpose of her book is to bring Christians 
to a faith of joyful assurance, out of the 
region of uncertainty and peradventure, 
And, as her title implies, she appeals to 
her readers on the commonsense principles 
which they recognize as valid in every 
other sphere of action. The book is bright, 
helpful, fervent, and to the point, There 
are teachings in some of the papers, as 
“The Law of Life,” which represent the 
Quaker view of spiritual truth, but little 
else that is open't to eueepten, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 





5 per-cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. 
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More Beautiful Than Ever! 


That is certainly and undeniably true of the royal-tinted series of 


World’s Fair Photographs 


CONTAINED IN 


“The Magic City” Portfolio No. 3, 


Now ready for distribution at our counters, upon the terms previously 


advertised. Exquisite, charming, wonderful,as were the superb pictures 


in parts 1 and 2, those in No, 3 are still more beautiful. 


No other similar 


portfolio published contains so many views, such lovely views, or such 


well-printed views. 


cations. 


“The Magic City ”’ is foremost of this class of publi- 
It has advertised itself by the beauty of its pictures, and the 


people have been quick to recognize its superiority over all competing 


portfdlios. The Magic City” 


. 
contains more than 300 photo-engravings 


‘An adver. | 0 royal purple, and the originals for these were taken by specially em- 


tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount | | ployed photographers, whose instructions were to secure the very best 


of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have sucha position in the | 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as | 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with | 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea | 


of the general make-up of the advertising pages. | 


All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
tar rates. 


For sleeplessness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. If you are a poor sleeper, not only do 
not forget to put on your night-cap, but, on 
retiring, also take a night-cap of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, to make assurance doubly 
sure. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Coffee is rendered more wholesome and palatable 
if, instead of using milk or cream, you use the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Mil. or if you presyr 
itunsweetened, then Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW BOOKS 


BY THE 


Rev. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

HOURS WITH THE BIBLE 
THE GOSPELS: A companion to the 
**Life of Our Lord,” with maps and 
illustrations. This is the first volume 
of the New Testament series of ‘‘ Hours 


with the Bible,’’ the well-known com- 

mentary by Dr. = 
In style and size nding with 
ld Testament 


the new a, of the 
nage 12mo. $1.50. 


an entirely new edition of the 
oid TESTAMENT SERIES, revised and 
zeyzueen, 3,500 pages, six volumes, in box, 
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"This set covers the International les- 
sons (to July 1). 


Prof. Robert W. Rogers says of the new 
edition of “ Hours’? Old Testament: ‘‘ This 
new edition poh wm s* Hours with the Bible’ 
is the be ble introduction to Biblical 
History one to the lay reader. I wish 
most heartily that every Christian preacher 
and every Sunday-school teacher could at 
once re its eloquent and stirring pages; 
frora it there would mostcertainly come forth 
stronger expository prenening, and wiser, 
more fruitfu by, tee yb ible. Inthe 
interests of the Church and of Christian edu- 
cation, I trust it may have an extensive sale.” 
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; LANDIARKS OF 
> OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
; Studies in Bible history from time of 
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Samuel to time of Malachi. i12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This volume consists, for the most 
pert, of articles by Dr. Geikie, published 

The Sunday School Times, and now, 
for the first time, gathered in book form. 
A number of extra papers make the 
whole complete. 





For sale by all leading booksellers. 


A be te jn i he hn hn hn bn dnt le 
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JAMES POTT & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
114 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly 
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pictures possible and to cover the entire field of exhibits, both within 


The Fair Proper and 


The Midway Plaisance. 


The highest expectations and ambitions of the publishers of ‘* The Magic 


City ”’ 
comprehensive, and picturesque. 
City ”’ 


were realized; 


the views therein are most advantageous, clear, |B 
All that we claim for «*The Magic 
will be sustained by an examination; don’t fail to see it; 


and 


don’t buy any Portfolio uritil you ascertain, by examination, which’ is the 


best. 


Our price for this souvenir and pictorial memorial of the World’s | ®% 


Fair is 5 cents per ‘copy for part 1, and 8 cents per copy for all subse- 
quent numbers, delivered either at our counters or by mall. 


John Wanamaker, 


BOCK DEPARTMENT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EASTER caLBOTSeNS, containing 


bright, new Carols, and a R 
Music by Celebrated Writers o 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid* 
THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses rs ared by J. Z. HALL, Price, 
goents st-pai ecall attention also to: “* The 
Li 7," “The Risen —_- "** He Lives," 
“* Death's Conqueror, "The King of Love,” ** Sav- 
dor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, s§ 
cents each, post-paid. 


ece CANTATAS. ecece 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 

#. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF FHE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
ption mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
__CINCINNATI, —_ NEW YORK, , CHICAGO, — 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
VOIGES oF tHe RESURRECTION 
RESURRECTION TIDE 


The above are our newest Easter Ser- 
vices, containing music, recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts. each: 60 cte. per dos., matled,. 

Samples of the three sent for 10 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


PHILA., PA. 


Our New Easter Service 
By ba Rev. BR. LOWRY, 
Will be mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
Our New Easter Carols 
By Six VF Rtetes, Com pesers, 
mailed on receipt of 5 centa. 
THE BIGLOW & och on co, 
216 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


sive Service. 
Sunday-School 











&, 9th St. New York. | 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“ ’ 
DAWN OF HOPE.’ 

A new and original Easter Service for the Sunday- 
school, consisting of recitations, responsive readings, 
bright won and exercise for the primary depart- 
meut. yw. L. Mason, 


5 cents each, by mall. 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 


“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


An Easter Service, consisting of music, recitations, 
tyipoasive readings, and primary exercise. By W. ) 
A 


Price, same as “‘ Dawn of Hope.”’ 


PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


An Easter Service for the 8unday-school, consisting 
of recitations, responsive readings, and bright music, 
to which teadded s @ uniqueand attractive exercise for 
the piatform. pared by W. L. Mason. 

Price, Hips cents perc copy. by mall. 
$2.50 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


A>¢ Echoes from the First Resurrection. 
An Easter Exercise with iww 
readings, and carols. Prepared b ASON. 
Price, same as‘ Seenes of Light.” 


THE GoopErover & WOGLOM Co.,, 


Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
FESTAL 


ois FOR EASTER. 


The Reyal Vieter, by the late Rev. Isa. Baut- 
ZELL, is our latest Faster service. Stirring, varied 
music, and dramatic Citognes and exercises, char- 
acterize this service, It is in demand. Mail the 
Prince, Calvary, avd King of Kings, are still 
popes, Asilver ime will bring you samples of any 

Price, &c. each ; We, per dozen, postpaid. 


‘* THE CHOIR LEADER,’ 


edited by EF. 8. Lorenz, the best anthem onthe of 
the worle _——. At least one anthem for every 
Sunday. 16 octavo pages monthly. The first num- 
ber (March) contains Sathems by Gabriel, Ogden, 
Bierly, and Lorenz ; two selections for Easter, alone 
wort the cost of the whole number. 

Regular subscription rates, Tbe. per copy, one year ; 5 

vo one year. re: 10 coptes or more one yeur, 
wy 2 subscriptions will be received a’ Soe. 

year. Atthis figure, anthems will cost the choir fess 
than one cent per copy. 

Sample copy free to choir Itaders. 

Send a silver quarter for samples of all our Easter 
ant ddress, 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
Or, WARD 4&4 DRUMMOND, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
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NOW READY—THE MARCH PART OF 








"THE YOUNG ‘LADIES? 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the Latest AND Brest FasHIoNns; PRo- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuUP- 





PLEMENT OF FASHIONS ; ; NumMEROoUs COMPLETE 
SToriEs of absorbing interest; and the inning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL Story entitied * IN 
DOUBTFUL GUISE;”’ besides New Music, Em- 
BROIPDERY DEsIGNns, etc. ‘ne most complete maga- 
zine Cd ladies published 

30 cents t yearly, $4, including the 
extra Christmas number. All newedealers an 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 


a@ Subscriptions received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 


FREE FOR FIVE WEEKS. 
‘THE HELPER,” 


Which gives explanation of the internal sense 
of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
Address 
«THE HELPER,” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~© JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Genuine “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For = by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


HOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
33 East 1 17th Street, So New York. 











for Sunday-school librariesare sold 
by us at eut prices. Get our prices 
before buying. Covers, labels, num- 
bers. etc., furnish 


00} (5 ed free. Rend: for 
BO to mard Pub. Co., Albany, N. 





—Our illustrated booklet, “From 
Ranch to Table,” a write-up of the 
ET ndustry, from the “* branding of the maver- 


ik ** ax Lh ogee =" of the steer into suvery 
THEC CUDAHY PACKING CO., So. Omaha, Neb. 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS, 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money, 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


$3 PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
pt $8. Smal) newspaper size, $44. 
reat money makerand saver.Ali easy, 
printed ruies. Write for catalogue, 
presses, type, epee etc. to factory, 
_ Betsey & e., Meriden, Conn, 


-MEDAL anv DIPLOSIA 
AWARDED 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


At World’s Columbian Exposition. No press re 
qu ired, All stationers: sell them. 
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We will send you our com- 
fae: samples of bite 4 
ane, reprmenting over 


VEN ‘SAMUEL WARD 60, Boston. 


aa PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for We will mail you the 
and selected so of samples af lowest 
im the U. 8., with instructions 


PAPER HANGERS "p.sare go Samia Booka 
At wholesale 5 


OHAS. M. N. KILLEN, eie-aies. s.s0nn cPhie, 
100 SAMP 


WALL, PAPER witeae ce 


THE BEST WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


for your mission work in church and Sunday- 
school is by using our very popular 


ate © -a- Day Box os — —~ sont 
New Mite Box, ioe 


. H. DEISROTH, 61 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Manufacturer of Mite Boxes. 


a 
EA: TER Se seat eat ays | 


Mit U S 1e 8. complete with resp. filsea ied Se pp 


Pag ond carers 
Geo.’ F. Hosche & Co.. Bee. i Madison 8t., Chicago, Ti Ih, 
Please PLEASE! 
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edad name this paper. — coon 
THE KING OF GLORY. 4 Scxiptare, Servi 
EASTE R,1 894. I.H. yaa eT 
a e ws post pa: “yp ® at letaen te 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. The Washing of the Feet FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
TERMS’ OF SUBSCRIPTION. | gets to be a weighty matter, in these THE DIME CHAIN. 


days when colored stockings will [Anti-Dime, in The Lutheran Evangelist. ] 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly shed their colors. Pearline does this Will you please inform me, Mr. Editor, 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 1 : what you think of the following plan, 
ONE cory, en me $1.50 work utifully. 4 which has been undertaken by a young 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance, . 5.00 It’s not only thoroughly effective, | people’s society for raising money for the 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- it’ repair of their church? The following 
Gents, $1.00 & year, oF $4.00 for five years, fall payment but it’s healthy , Rone ee letter explains itself, and is a copy of one 
or Carline as a soa recently received : 
SCHOOL CLUBS. ~> (i 
Any school t of teachers, or of scholars, i od loveth a cheerful giver. 
will supplied with as many copies as iy be de. for rheumatism. Nu 2 ~~ 5 ange oes 8, 1893 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : ee MB : ? » ——; Hee. 8, ° 
tones mumaber of co hon, (more than one) mailed === Try it in the bath. bage tate “any sar a eanyr rap of ae 
S8808, VE. dy i 4 , —— Church are eudeavoring to raise a fun 
50 gh Ga EI if ts ge It will give you a | towards the improvement of the church prop- 
one person only, and nO names can be written or oh ° ° erty on —— streets, and earnestly request 
vajpte oes te Sapenate peers, outed guen anette 2 new idea of cleanli- you to aid them through the formation of a 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a ° ° chain, in which they ask you to join. Theplan 
package to one address, at fifty cents each, when so ness. Bathing with | is this: You are requested to make three copies 
The p fe lub should all go to t-office, : . of this letter, only changing the date, signin 
although in cases where & portion of the teachers of Pearline is a perfect your name, and putting the ins number cher, 
others in the same school get theirs from another, luxury. (10) ten, at the top of the page. 


th ill be cordingly. Thi iT 4 Send t h of your th friend 
‘ekage clube at fity cents per copy o> ibe ensent Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell Pe ne ln oie tee aa ae 


er e “ ~ * | and return this letter, with ten cents and the 
ta exe oye fa AK if yh — saad Beware “this is as good as” or “the same as Pearline. irs names and addresses of your three friends, to 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be FALSE—Pearline —s peddled, if your sends | Miss——. Please be sure to copy addresses 


allowed for every ten copies paid forinaclubofeither | you an imitatidn, be honest—send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. | correctly. Each of your three friends are re- 
character. The free copies for pow e clubs cannot . 


well be sent separately, but w neluded in the | ——————— quested to do the same, and thus the chain 


package. “ame Od is kept lengthening. The person receiving 
uuuernoreener be made of ang dane to a.ciub~e enon ‘4 WALTER BAKER & 00 No. 30 will please end the chain by sending the 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 7 letter to said address without making any 
the roportionate share of the yearly club rate. nat copy, so that it may be known that the chain 
@ that are open during only a portion o' e 
ear, ma: subscribe at club rates for such a length of ? COCOA and is an ae pe — 7" 
e as the papers may be required. : ’ houg seemingly a very sma matter, any 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom@ne . CHOCOLATE break in the chain will involve serious injury 
paper is mailed, separates at the pate of $1.50 or 00 to the enterprise. 
without charge. Members of packsee clube 40 not It isa sure sign of weakness. iy) 2.5 Highest Awards Sincerely, — ~ 
« 


have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred ‘edals and Diplomas) 


from a package to a separate add t the rate of an a tonic. ! me Whatastupendous plan! Ifsuccessfull 
bere. prcxage to p seperate onarens ot the seect| You need more than a t World’s Columbian P P y 


scription, when it has over six months toran. When You need Exposition. carried out, the tollowing pyramid results: 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change ; On the following articles, 3 
namely: 


is Evgeny Sve conte te the 4 hf ne qubeert sen. ’ * i 9 
a : e club subscriber intends to change his or her i. Ay 

Fawsorcmese| ~SCORtS | Fe oun Z 
teed Genel ba Eevee va canon nah enin ee neae OE SOE SNOPES BOO \ oor = ——- 248 


to which they wish it sent, but also the one to ie . | 
foe e| Emulsion | Sasem ue 
a club subscription is renew some other per “ ” x 
eon than the one who sent the previous subscriptlor AR gt: 6561 


which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
m 
“excellent flavor,” and “ unl- 


such person will oblige the publisher by stating th RR A AOR RT form even composition. 19183 
thec A for takes the place of the one —_—_— 57549 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriberbeyona | the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and O6LD SY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


the time paid for, unless by special request. yo 172147 
h 


pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at Hypophosphites, not only to WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 516441 


e 
‘expiration of the subscription. Renewalg should . J 1549322 
- BBoough copies of any one (soe lentes deihivin am relieve the Cough, but to give Z ¢ 4647969 
‘feat free, upon application. twilbe| your system real strength. Physi- I ‘CHO 13943907 


cians, the world over, endorse it. fi REATEST INVENTION 13546181 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Don’t be deceived by substitutes ! (I PoRVERY FAMILY. SHOULD HAVE: IT 376485489 


ERED Ayo PUT UP IN ' 1129456467 
gountries embraced raced in the Univereal Postal Union ax | Prepared by Scott Bowne,N.Y. Alldruggists, 8388369401 
following rates, which include postage : t 


: : 10165108203 
wo of tore clgien, one year, Ssnillings cach. fo nee I me = 80495324609 
To ministers and missionari p 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 91485973817 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 274457921481 
Pout either singly to the Individual addresses, or in & 823373764443 
to one s address, whichever may be preferred 2470121298329 


Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 7410363779987 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 22331091689961 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
t to be mailed direct from Philadelphia 


Ei ness! € 6A Lie Never Justifiable | S55u527401 9888 


103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Total, 298,119,658,117,992 
P. O. Box 1550. By H. Clay Trumbull This means that not only our own 66,- 


= 000,000 inhabitants are to be asked, but 


‘ies . - > they would have to reach out to other 
“Ts it ever right to tell a lie?” has been for worlds, if they are inhabited, to find people 
ages a perplexi ion. is book Dr. enough to inflict with their small appeal, 
S Staley dita ' io tie . and think what would happen if English 
Trumbull draws a-clear distinction between the lie is not understood on the other planets! 


o eaet ; 4 ‘ in ae 4 Our postal service would be taxed to its 
and justifiable concealment. He proves his thesis utmost to carry 298,119,658,117,992 let- 
by a careful and vigorous treatment of the duty of ters; but, on the other hand, our revenue 

y 4 8 : ; , , y would be increased by $5,962,293,162,- 
veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light of 359.84, which, after repairing the church, 


Se . A sai 3 would pay off our national debt, and leave 
some work ts already. Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and sufficient balance to pension all of us, and 
sos Every package centuries of discussion. reduce tariff and taxes to satisfy the most 

Ask your grocer for it. . ‘ : 5 shea el : ‘ exacting. Is it fair for the sake of one 

MERRELL-SOULE CO. No question in ethics is more vital. No other -@ |church to bankrupt our resources, and 


natal : ee a turn every inhabitant of this and several 

work on this subject is so thorough and compre ethed plontts ipto letter-writing Sendo, fa 

hensive. A book for the plain common-sense order to get some one else to pay for what 
they are able to pay for themselves? 

OK BOOK man, as well as for the scholar. Spend eight cents in postage for the 


C 0 privilege of contributing ten cents in 
FRE og be i Whatever Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull writes is sure to be scholarly, vigor- money to their fund! Don’t you think 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to ous, and original in view. ' His latest work, ‘“‘ A Lie Never Justifiable,”’ is no excep- eighty per cent too large a rate to pay 
S WATCH “CLOCK tion, for it is an able and earnest defense of the position that a lie’s a lie for a’ that, for collections? 


Bor fall ctese bal ee ee of the age. and in spite of the fact that good and learned men a-many in the past or at the 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO present time do not bring it under wholesale condemnation under all circumstances. DO you WANT ? 
P. ©, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. - . » One of the best points in the book is the writer’s emphasizing the need of A secure investment for small sums. 
= stricter definition for the word, confusion arising from a confounding of justifiable A guaranteed annual intere-t of 6 per cent. 


A pro rata share of all surplus ts. 
concealment with wilful deception.— 7he Hartford Courant. all payable in ch. peers 
> 


J Write, for particulars, . 
A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fine cloth, gilt United Real Estate Corporation, 
top. Just published. Price, $1.00, At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Minneapolis, Minn. 


publishers.» CAPITAL PAID IN, $250,000. 
ALFRED J. Dean, Pres. Groner F. Dean, Treas. 
Refe ces b Ission : 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. a A: Chamberlain. president of the Security 
nk o inneapolis. 
Mr. TR. Walker, president of the Flour Ci 
tional Min 7 


Bahk of 
Mr. E. 8. Mason. president of Bank of New York, 
N. B, A., New York City. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Benefit Life Association 


[Founpep 1878.] 


A Triumph of Natural Premium Insurance. 
REMARKABLE GROWTH, 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1893, 


Insurance in force........+..------ $105,381,605.00 


Policies written during the 


FORP. .ccrcesocesonererecsoaucedsocooceses 6,744 
Insurance written during the 
year... wsseeee $16,656,600.00 


Emiergency ¢ or f Surplus Fund... $1,027,796.08 


Amount carried to Surplus 


Fund during the year........ $236,362.59 
Dividends paid to Policy- : 

holders during the year..... $174,533.72 
Total Membership. .............-++ 35,064 


Amount paid in Losses............ $1,511,868.72 


Total amount paid in losses 


since organization............. $8,464,272.57 


Splendid openings for energetic men to 
act as Special, General, and 
State Agents. 


Geo. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 
53 State Street, Boston. 









the new shortening, has become a first essential in the 
A BC of good cooking. It means good food, good health 
and a goodly saving in the end. Since the introduction of 
Cottolene, lard has no further use in the kitchen. Cottolene 
serves every purpose of lard, and serves it without grease, 
odor or indigestion. Besure and get Cottolene. Don’t 
let any dealer palm off any of the many worthless 
“imitations on you. Demand the genuine. 
Sold in 8 and 6 pound pails by ail grocers. 


Made by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Cae Ea Trincaen oo 














AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
BReserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime........ ................. 2,106,141.72 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894, 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MON TGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLlas. Pay Sec. 
DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
“peneoweus. 


$500,000.00 





Terese on. eatonmeey, ae 
Jos. K. chi cham, 
cosen Ain pecbiance, Charles 8. Whelena, 
Siento Bi Edw 


ard F. Beale,Jr., 
“Senn 8. Gerhard. . 





Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, \42m i 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE| 


$600 to $5,000 EACH. 
TIME: 2 years, 3 years, and S years. 


INTEREST 7 PER CENT, 


payable semi-annually. 


These mortgages are taken by us in part payment 
for property sold, and do not exceed fifty per cent of 
the value of the property. 


We guarantee the payment of Interest and Principal. 
B. F. JACOBS & CoO., 
Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
R@ A map of Chicago mailed free on application. 


. HY accept 3 to 4 per cent interest when 
we can give you First Mortgage Real 








Estate Loans at 6% and 7 per cent, perfect 
security? Ten years’ experience. Notone cent loss. 
FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 


8 Ai FIRST GOLD & bag il ehh ares Loon. 








IS owset, ity fats and “uri: 
city lots, and unin 





a ene Ba) & Farben) 3 & ‘ST. 
© hadress, TACOMA TACOE 


Scicsa FLORIDA 





SEND US 
A 
TRIAL ORDER. 


SATISFACTION 





GUARANTEED. 














O'NEILL'S 


ae 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., | 
--- NEW YORK. - - - 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 














We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, 

to all PARTS OF THE WORLD, 

ING PERFECT SATISFACTION TO 

THE CUSTOMER, OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. 

This feature of our business secures and retains 

the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a 

pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is 

assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOCUE 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, which will be issued about 
Aprils, and mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
Send us your name early, as the de- 
mané¢ is always greater than the 
supply. 

FINE 600D END FOR 
E e00ns 6th Av., 20th to 21st St., New York. s F 


AT SAMPLES 
LOW PRICES. AND PRICES. 









































‘From the 
MOPMENT 


OF BIRTH 
use 





It is not only the sau, sweet. 
est and most refreshing of nurser 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Portzm 
Drvue anv Cuem. Conrp., Sole Props. +» Boston. 
ih... “ All About Baby's Skin,” free, 





THIS IS IT: 
the De Long 

Hook & Eye, 
Richardson & 
DeLong Bros 
Philadelphia. 

See that 


hump? 


‘Trade-Mark Reg., April 19-92, 











ANNOT SEE Hi 
IT AND gob. 






WIFE ° Peet 

















P LPIT “FURNITURE. 


A.B. & E 27 Rig BH, 


Ss, Id Hiheneaoed 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ANI 
ACCESSORIES. SEND FOR CATA f 
To CHAS BESELERmaktr 218 CE NTRE 

NEW YORK. 


MAGIC (Paes a AND Vi 
SF, Ee ae 


SCIOPTICON Cf. 1008 1008 Walnut 


THE, HE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


P. FEIN Nik’ S01 Sponriwe We Newwook 8.4, 
GEO. D. SWAN, 


Successor to Baxter C. SWan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, pul- 
pit chairs Commapnning ind afar 
tables, 8. 5. teachers’ d 

i oo i ‘nlormation eg 


* oHILADEL PRIA, P Ph. « 8.4. 


ANNERS pons SUNDAY: “SCHOOLS 
i flue, prige it 









































WOME INSTRUCTION 
PUBLIC 


BLIC E EXHIBITIONS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 
cOLLeeee 


















SNELL 


poutallt S21 Tikonn =D. 
ei 


OF THE 














ree boys Mou 























THE SUNDAY SCH OL TIMES. 

















A rounded spoonful of — than a heaping 7 
Cleveland’s baking powder spoonful of others. 
does better work x 


“Ng ee 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


was shown to be the strongest pure cream of tartar 
powder.-_Latest U. S. Govt. Report. 


A? can mailed for fifteen cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 











COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


Itis a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
— makes its appearance and quickly, too. io. 8 






















2 . Working, 
Playing, 


OF in any occupation in- 

\ cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
\ to motherhood, 
) there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'G00D SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 

, misses and children, 

Clamp buckle at hip for 
rs. 
























FERRIS BROS ore 
FICUS ELASTICA 


The Well-known 
Rubber Plant. 
Recommends itself 

to all lovers of house 

Ss — oration ~ 

lossy fol 






































‘ All plants at least 
S 18 inches in height 

above A 

Send for Catal’g.of 
Trees, Planis, Roses 

Shrubs and Fruit. 


ANDORRA | NURSERIES 


OSES 


pew to get the best, and 

how to grow — suc- 
Ceasfully —that’'s the text 
of our new 


Guide to Rose Culture 








cul 
‘Wesend it free to anyone, 
@ sample copy of our interesting flora 
“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Co. 
_Bose Growers and Seedsmen, ee ere Fee Pa. 


RAY eat PUMPS Best. 















Lami 


inFlowers, 
Both new and distinct’ 


NEW HYBRIDS, pertume of the Violet, with 


all-the beauty characteristic of the Pansy. 


This new race is the happy result of crossing Pansies and Alpine Violets, 
and no American garden in 1894 will be complete that does not contain them. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES RETAIN THE DELIGHTFUL PER- 
FUME of the violet, combined with form, size and colors of the pansy. In fact, critics 
consider that the flowers of this new class are even more beautiful than 

‘\;colors of the selfs being purer and the blotchings, markings, pencilings, ete., of the 
variegated sorts being more delicately blended. 

THE PLANTS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES possess the hardy, tufted or spread- 
ing habit of the wild violet and continue to grow and bloom in increasing abundance 
for years. 

PRICE, PER PACKET, OF SEEDS IN MIXED COLORS, 25 CENTS. 

A complete description and colored plate of this new floral beauty will be found 
in our 1894 Catalogue of “ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,” which we 
will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is 
mentioned. If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As 
every copy, however, with postage, costs us 26 cents, you will find it more advantageous 
to order the NEW SWEET SCENTED PANSY and got for nothing a catalogue of 160 pages, 
containing nearly 600 engravings and six beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most 
superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





You must have noticed last week our motto that 


This entire page was then devoted to trying to persuade you to prove for your- 
self the truth of this well-known motto. Your success is our success. If you 
have not carefully studied this page then please do so now. If you want tq 
know more of the best seeds that grofv your address on a postal card, with the 
statement that you intend to plant seeds this year, will bring you free a copy of 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894, —the leading American Seed Catalogue. 
W. ATLEE ate = CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yx0e5 Needs Sou 








Have been ited by the most critical sure 

anene, ond wil ey the mont exttions Ectposisemans it cowetn tas idea, F Farm, or Grecuheuce. 
sa ene zene or ECON OMY | IN THE GARDE N. 

poy ph Fe everything Rew and) Drape es ‘and BUL MBULBS. “it gives aur 
Griptions iu cultivating. ts richly il nated &: a6dition sp lates colered plot on rg 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut. Street, PHILADELPHIA. 














~The ee of — 


ag at highest commission. Send for circu- 
ars. FRARKLIN SQUARE BIBLE HOUSE, Philadelphia, Pa. | 









~ AGENTS, WANTED, OM, SALARY... 


Ink Erasing Pencil. A ts makine 
Monroe Eraser M'f'g Go X 1 1133. La Crosse. > _ 








'eIT FLOATS = 


BEST FOR SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Ex-Postmaster-General, 
Will testify yo permonency of cures. Refer 


also to John Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for a 54-page pamphlet, free, to 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 


EDW. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder, 


1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


June and July progr rams show 

nearly two months’ trip for 
1 THE THOMAS ‘OR- 
SIGN TOURIST CO., 1512 

Chestnut street, Phila. , Pa. 


EUR ae Bete tA Land, California, Mexico, 
bags ,etc. Excursions and in- 

Le Toate a ot nese rat anne Bae 

w .¥. (its, 

Tae Official Stary for chief trunk lines... 


BYusn ay MERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAIN HOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
nd poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. n. Mass, 























Heart. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
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in nq anods, orm making inquiry concerning 
any! adverti-ed in this paprr, will oblige the 





UST RAN oe Le 


Gaye Wen Be 





publishers, as well a8 the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











‘Tho@anday School Times intends to.admit caly advertinmonta thes are trastworthy. Should. however. an advertisement of a 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


